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APRIL, 1921. 


ARTICLE I. 
LUTHER AT WORMS. 


BY PROFESSOR J. A. SINGMASTER. 


“Here I stand. I cannot do otherwise. God help me!” 
These immortal words alleged to have been uttered by 
Luther at Worms four hundred years ago epitomize the 


Reformation. Next to Holy Scripture they are the most 
familiar words in our language, and they have become 
watchwords of conviction and conscience. When ex-Pre- 
sident Wilson determined finally after much hesitation 
to recognize that Germany was in a state of war with the 
U. S. he said “I can not do otherwise.” 

Luther at Worms is Luther at his best, the most heroic 
figure in the most dramatic incident in modern times. His 
superb courage may not have been greater than that of 
many others of the vast army of martyrs who have died 
for their faith, but in no other case was the environment 
so striking and the possibilities so tragic as those at 
Worms. Luther’s stand is significant for all time, not 
simply as an exhibition of undaunted faith and courage 
but chiefly as an era-marking event in the history of 
mankind. As the chief instrument in the hands of divine 
Providence for the liberation of men from the yoke of 
civil and religious autocracy, Luther stands out in no- 
table prominence, overshadowing other men as an Alpine 
summit towers over the foot-hills. 

129 
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The popular and age-old interest in Luther arises from 
the fact that his achievements were not simply personal 
but vicarious. He stood as a representative not only of 
the small evangelical group of Germany but of the gen- 
erations then unborn, who would yearn for light and 
freedom. He was a torch-bearer of advancing democ- 
racy which in these latter days amid much confusion is 
coming to its own. It is this which makes Luther a 
world-figure, so that centuries have failed to dim the 
lustre of his fame. 

But we shall not understand Luther and the remarkable 
scene at Worms, in which, by the verdict of history, he 
triumphed over the Emperor and the Pope, if we regard 
that scene as purely phenomenal. As a fact, it was the 
climax of certain clearly defined causes. It was the focus 
of many experiences in Luther’s life. Like the rays of 
the sun concentrated by a lens into one brilliant, lumin- 
ous, burning point, so here the lines of Luther’s develop- 
ment met in one extraordinary event. 

To understand Luther at Worms one must know him at 
Eisleben where he was born; at Erfurt where he studied, 
where he entered the cloister, was converted, and became 
a priest; at Wittenberg where in 1512, at the age 
of twenty-nine, he became a Doctor of Theology, and a 
full professor; where five years later he challenged the 
Romish system of indulgences by nailing the 95 Theses 
to the church door and where the Reformation arose. 
One must know him at Leipsic, where he debated with 
John Eck, the valiant and learned defender of Romish 
absolutism. One must know at least a little of Luther’s 
primary writings to understand him as he appears before 
the Diet at Worms. 

Coming back to Luther at Eisleben, around which the 
waves of revolution are surging even now, one must 
gladiy acknowledged that in spite of the harsh discipline 
in his parental home, his parents were sterling, God- 
fearing folk, whose teaching and example were most 
wholesome. Humanly speaking the Reformation could 
not have been begun by Luther had his parents been less 
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Christian than they were. From his mother he learned 
industry and regard for the truth. From his father he 
inherited the wonderful courage which so largely made 
him a popular hero. . One sees the son in the father, who 
had set his heart on making Luther a jurist. Ata public 
dinner given in honor of Luther’s ordination to the 
priesthood, in the presence of distinguished monks and 
professors, the father said, “Did you never hear that a 
son must obey his parents? And you learned men have 
you never read in the Holy Scriptures that a man should 
honor his father and mother?’ When the younger 
Luther insisted that he had only followed the divine call, 
the courageous father replied, “God grant that it may not 
be a delusion of the devil.” Years afterward in dedicat- 
ing his tract “On the Monastic Vow” Luther wrote, “You 
were right, dear father, after all” 

Luther’s contact with several pious priests, like 
Staupitz, the vicar-general of the Augustinian order, is 
also a feature in the background of Luther at Worms. In 
the time of his terrible anguish of soul in the cloister, 
these men comforted him with that measure of truth 
which they possessed. All honor to them; but alas! they 
were few, and so bound by their ecclesiastical traditions 
that a revolt against Rome was unthinkable to them. 

In the cloister Luther learned to know God, through 
his bitter experimental discovery of the utter vanity of 
human penances. Here he began to see the light of the 
Gospel of love and forgiveness through Christ. Here 
dawned on him the doctrine of “justification by faith”, 
which is the heart of Luther’s teaching and the watch- 
word of the Reformation. He entered the cloister a blind 
devotee; he left it an emancipated soul. Had he not 
learned the delusions of a false system by practical ex- 
perience, he could not have exposed and exploded them. 

His earnest study of the Scriptures and his learned and 
edifying lectures thereon further clarified his mind, and 
gave him confidence in his convictions, preparing him 
for the supreme test at Worms. Every step of Luther 
brought him into clearer light. 
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The 95 Theses contained the germ of the Reformation, 
for in them he denied the power of the Pope to remit 
any penalities, except such as he had himself imposed. 
He declared that it was dangerous to rely upon indul- 
gences, and that “every Christian, truly contrite, has full 
remission from both punishment and guilt, even without 
letters of indulgence.” 

By his opposition to indulgences Luther came into 
conflict not only with John Tetzel, the mountebank monk, 
who hawked the indulgences, but with bishops, arch- 
bishops, cardinals and the pope himself. His controver- 
sies and conferences with men high in authority were 
another step toward the dramatic scene at Worms. 

All efforts to conciliate and to silence Luther failed. 
Challenged by John Eck, a skilled debater and devout 
Romanist, to a public discussion at Leipsic, Luther boldly 
asserted that popes were not infallible and that councils 
had often erred and contradicted each other. He declar- 
ed that the council of Constance, a hundred years before, 
had done wickedly in condemning John Huss and his 
teaching. In this disputation Luther learned much, and 
it became immensely significant for the Reformation. 

Eck succeeded in having the “holy see” at Rome ex- 
communicate Luther for his persistent heresies. The 
bull of excommunication was decreed in June 1520. It 
condemned forty-one propositions taken from Luther’s 
writings, forbade the reading of his books, threatened 
with the ban all his supporters and announced his ex- 
communication unless he repented within sixty days 
after its publication in Germany. Luther was undisturb- 
ed by the proclamation of the pope and in contempt pub- 
licly burned the bull in December, in the presence of a 
large and sympathetic crowd of professors and students 
who had gathered before the city gates. In this unmis- 
takable way he signified his renunciation and contempt 
of papal authority. This also must be remembered when 
we think of his boldness at Worms. 

While the execution of the papal bull was pending, but 
regardless of it, Luther produced his three most import- 
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ant primary writings. The first of these was An Open 
Letter to the Christian Nobility of the German Nation 
concerning the Reform of the Christian Estate. This 
was an appeal in the first place to cast off the papal yoke. 
He mercilessly exposes the pretensions and greedy 
oppression of the Pope, who drew immense revenues 
from the Germans and allotted the most valuable offices 
to the Italians. He arraigns him for lording it over 
God’s heritage and denies the validity of his claims as 
Vicar of Christ. He proclaims the priesthood of all be- 
lievers, exposes the fallacy of celibacy, and ridicules 
the Pope’s pretensions to absolute political supremacy. 
In the second place Luther appeals to the Germans to ex- 
ercise manly virtues in reforming pitiful economic and 
moral conditions. The sting of the Letter, however, is 
in the repudiation of the Papacy; its appeal is for “Ger- 
many for the Germans.” It is a religious and a patriotic 
document, which in spite of its age is read with interest 
today. 

In the second of the primary works The Babylonian 
Captivity of the Church he writes particularly about the 
seven sacraments, exposes the errors of the Romanists, 
and appeals from tradition to Scripture. 

The third treatise on The Liberty of a Christian Man 
makes Luther the prophet of a New Era. The Romish 
idea that a peculiar sanctity adhered to the clergy and to 
religious orders above that of the lay Christian is shown 
to be false. The glory and blessedness of the common 
life, provided it be lived in the fear of God, is extolled. 
He says “A Christian man is a most free lord of all things 
and subject to no one; a Christian man is a most dutiful 
servant of all and subject to every one.” By this 
he means that the Christian is a free man, but free to 
serve others. Bound by no ecclesiastical tyranny, he is 
nevertheless the servant of mankind. These writings 
show that Luther was already fortified by clear and 
streng convictions before the climax at the Diet. 

Perhaps one more thing needs to be remembered in or- 
der to account for his heroic stand, and that is Luther’s 
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matchless personality. If the scene at Worms was an 
epitome of the Reformation then Luther was its incarna- 
tion. He realized it in his personal experience and ex- 
pressed it in his preaching and writings. He was evi- 
dently “‘a man sent from God” to meet the religious crisis 
of the renaissance; and to this end he had been richly en- 
dowed and had been given a rigid discipline. When, 
therefore, he stood before the Diet, he was not a novice 
though comparatively young. He was a lion-hearted 
man, whom nothing could daunt. His intellect was keen, 
his judgment sound, his learning extensive, his feelings 
deep and strong, his will indomitable. But above all he 
was a man of faith. Like Moses, he saw Him who is in- 
visible. The hour struck and the man for the hour was 
at hand. 

While Luther was unconsciously preparing for the 
dramatic episode at Worms, Providence was overruling 
the plans of statesman and ecclesiastics. The death of 
Maximillian I, Jan. 12, 1519, left vacant the throne of the 
so-called Holy Roman Empire of which Germany was a 
part. His successor Charles V., a grandson, was chosen 
by the seven electors, of whom Frederick, the Wise, of 
Saxony was the most influential, and who indeed had de- 
clined the high office. Charles V. was only twenty at the 
time of his election, but he was by far the most powerful 
monarch in the world. As grandson of Maximillian he 
became the archduke of Austria; and as grandson on his 
mother’s side of Ferdinand and Isabella, he inherited the 
crown of Spain and of the Netherlands, of the Kingdom 
of Naples (including Sicily and Sardinia) of Milan, Lux- 
emburg ad Franche-Comte. 

It was before this august though youthful sovereign 
that Luther was to appear to answer for himself. Vainly 
had the papal legate, the wily Aleander, striven to pre- 
vent this by urging the Emperor to execute the ban 
already pronounced by the pope against Luther. This 
would ne doubt have been entirely agreeable to the Em- 
peror who was a bigoted Catholic and who had already 
caused Luther’s books to be burned in the Netherlands. 
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But the Emperor thought it unwise to offend the Elector 
Frederick to whom he owed the imperial crown and who 
demanded a fair hearing for his subject, Luther. More- 
over, it was dangerous to antagonize the Germans, who 
were sorely dissatisfied with the Roman Curia and nine- 
tenths of whom, including powerful princes, were parti- 
sans of Luther. 

When therefore, the first Diet over which Charles pre- 
sided met at Worms in Jan. 1920, he was constrained to 
summon Luther to appear before the Diet. The sum- 
mons and safe-conduct reached Luther on March 26th, 
borne by the imperial herald, Caspar Sturm, who was 
charged to escort Luther to Worms. He found Luther 
busily engaged in his work of teaching and writing. He 
kept three printing presses going night and day to keep 
pace with his prolific pen. 

The journey from Wittenberg to Worms began on 
April 2nd, and consumed two weeks. The imperial 
herald, accompanied by a servant, preceded on horse- 
back. Luther and four friends, followed in a modest con- 
veyance drawn by two horses, the gift of the city. The 
university provided a purse to meet expenses. The 
journey became a triumphal procession in honor of a 
great hero. At Leipsic he received from the city council 
a gift of wine. The Rector of his alma mater at Erfurt 
came out ten miles with forty horsemen to escort him to 
the city where he received a great ovation. He was en- 
tertained in the old Augustinian monastery over Sunday 
and preached to a vast crowd. On his way he preached 
also at Gotha and at Eisenach. At Frankfort he was 
taken violently ill; but undaunted he wrote to Spalatin, 
“Christ lives; and we shall enter Worms, though all the 
gates of Hell and powers of the air be unwilling.” 

At ten o’clock in the morning of Tuesday, April 16th, 
the blast of a trumpet from the watchman stationed on 
the tower of the Cathedral announced the approach of 
Luther and his party. His arrival created a great sensa- 
tion. People flocked from every side to greet the popu- 
lar hero, and escort him to his lodgings in the house of 
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the Knights of St. John, where the imperial marshal 
Pappenheim was entertained, and where two councillors 
of the Elector shared Luther’s room. A constant stream 
of visitors kept coming and going until midnight. Un- 
able to sleep he spent a good part of the night softly 
playing the lute, and praying at the open window. Thus 
he prepared for the eventful morrow. 

One naturally wonders what his frame of mind must 
have been under the strange circumstances. It might 
be supposed that he would be appalled at the possibilities 
that awaited him. Twenty-five years later, a few days 
before his death at Eisleben, in speaking of his appear- 
ance at Worms, he said, “I was fearless. I was afraid of 
nothing; God can make one so desperately bold. I know 
not whether I could be so cheerful now.” 

This recollection of Luther, agrees with what he said 
and did at the time. When he was informed in Dec. 
1520, that he might be summoned before the Emperor, 
he wrote to his friend Spalatin, “If I am summoned I 
will go, if I possibly can; I will go sick if I cannot go well. 
For it is not right to doubt if I am summoned by the Em- 
peror I am summoned by the Lord. He lives and reigns 
who saved the three Hebrew children in the furnace of 
the King of Babylon. If he does not wish to save me, my 
life is a little thing compared to that of Christ, who was 
slain in the most shameful way.” 

When he was within a day’s journey of Worms he re- 
ceived a message from Spalatin reminding him of the 
fate of John Huss. But he pressed forward saying “To 
Worms I shall go, though there be as many devils there 
as tiles on the roofs.” We seem to hear the echo of these 
brave words a year later when he wrote to the Elector 
that if he had thought it his duty to go to Leipsic he 
would have gone even “if it had rained Duke Georges 
nine days.” 

The eventful April 17th was at hand. Luther was in- 
formed early in the morning that he would be called in 
the afternoon. At four o’clock the imperial marshal, 
Pappenheim, and the herald, Caspar Sturm, appeared to 
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conduct him to the Diet. The thoroughfares being 
thronged with people, Luther was led through gardens 
and alleys to the bishop’s palace where the Diet sat. 

The Diet was an august body, presided over by the 
youthful and most illustrious monarch of the age, seated 
on a throne under an artistic canopy, both of which were 
covered with gold brocade. At his side stood his brother 
Archduke Frederick of Austria, who was to play no small 
role in the coming struggle. Next came the electors. 

First in dignity, in the absence of the King of Bohemia, 
was the bishop of Mainz, the primate of Germany, clad in 
gorgeous robes, standing to the Emperor’s right. At his 
left stood the Archbishop of Cologne, Arch-chancelior of 
the Empire for Italy. Count John of the Palatine, who 
bore into the Diet the Imperial orb, the emblem of 
sovereignty, came next to the former; while the Elector 
Frederick the grand marshal who bore the imperial 
sword before the Emperor stood next to the latter. Six 
electors, cardinals, with their red hats, legates represent- 
ing Pope Leo X, many other ecclesiastics, secular princes, 
numerous deputies, dignitaries of all ranks, and am- 
bassadors of foreign counts completed the personnel of 
the Diet composed of 200 persons robed in the vestments 
of their respective offices, and forming a brilliant and im- 
pressive array of almost barbaric splendor. In and 
about the doors and windows of the great hall were 
grouped thousands of spectators in breathless expec- 
tancy. 

Facing the throne stood Luther, the humble monk, in 
his simple monastic habit. For the first time in their 
lives the monarch and the monk saw each other. In the 
veins of the former flowed the blood of kings and em- 
perors; in those of the latter the blood of peasants. The 
dignified cultured autocratic youth looked with some con- 
tempt upon the plain rustic before him. In rank the 
former was immeasurably above the latter; but in 
genius, grasp of truth, knowledge of life and spiritual 
experience he was immeasurably beneath him. 

The difference between these two distinguishd char- 
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acters was not chiefly in person but in attitude. The em- 
peror faced toward the past with its imperialism and Ro- 
manism; the reformer faced toward the future with its 
democracy and Protestantism. The one stood for re- 
action and repression; the other for progress and liberty. 
Mighty issues trembled in the balance as they faced each 
other. Behind the Emperor stood venerable tradition 
and a vast constituency ; behind Luther stood an awaken- 
ing consciousness of human rights and a nation outraged 
by the arrogance of the papacy. 

The first day’s proceedings were brief. Luther was told 
first of all that he must not speak except to answer ques- 
tions. Pointing to a pile of about twenty books, which 
Aleander had collected, a court official, John Eck, (not 
the Eck of Leipsic fame) demanded of Luther whether 
he would retract the whole or any part of their contents. 
Dr. Schurf, Luther’s counsellor, asked that the titles of 
the books be read. Luther assented with a nod as each 
title was read. Then he said: “His imperial Majesty asks 
me two things, first whether these books are mine, and 
secondly, whether I will stand by them or recant part of 
what I have published. First, the books are mine, I deny 
none of them. The second question, whether I will re- 
assert all or recant what is said to have been written 
without warrant of Scripture, concerns faith and the 
salvation of souls and the divine Word, than which 
nothing is greater in heaven or on earth, and which we 
all ought to reverence; therefore, it would be rash and 
dangerous to say anything without some consideration, 
since I might say more than the thing demands or less 
than the truth, either of which would bring me in danger 
of the sentence of Christ: whoso shall deny me before 
men, him will I also deny before my Father in heaven. 
Wherefore, I humbly beg your Imperial Majesty to grant 
me time for deliberation, that I may answer without in- 
jury to the divine Word or peril to my soul.” 

After consultation with the Emperor and his advisers, 
Eck replied: 

“Although, Martin, you knew from the Imperial man- 
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date why you were summoned, and therefore do not de- 
serve to have a longer time given you, yet his Imperial 
Majesty of his great clemency, grants you one day 
more, commanding you to appear tomorrow at this time 
and deliver your answer orally and not in writing.” 

The demand for an oral answer was exceedingly for- 
tunate for Luther’s cause, for it enabled him to present a 
fuller reply with the spell of his magnetic oratory upon 
it. Eck, no doubt, expected Luther to give a brief, cate- 
gorical answer. 

The first appearance of Luther before the Diet was 
somewhat disappointing to his friends and encouraging 
to his foes. Some historians have thought that, discon- 
certed by the majesty and splendor of the scene, his 
courage failed him in the hour of trial. That he had lost 
none of his confidence is evident from a letter which he 
wrote that very evening to John Cuspian at Vienna, in 
which he says, “Truly with Christ’s aid I shall never re- 
cant one jot or tittle.” 

It is quite certain also that Luther’s attitude was the 
result of a previous understanding with his astute ad- 
visers, who must have canvassed all the probabilities of 
the case. Since they could not foresee the form of the 
questions and the turn which affairs might take, they 
must have advised him that under certain circumstances 
he should plead for delay. To take any other view 
would seem to be based upon an underestimate of Luther. 
He was not a novice, but a tried warrior. For ten years 
he had preached and lectured daily before hundreds of 
students. He had measured swords with the best de- 
baters of Rome. He had written at least twenty books. 
He was absolutuely sure of his ground. He must have 
been conscious of his superiority over the youthful mon- 
arch, the secular and the papal representatives. He was 
aware also of the strength of his party. Above all he 
realized the importance of his mission, and felt the “ever- 
lasting arms” sustaining him. 

The night of the 17th was passed without sleep, in 
writing, in consultation with his advisers and in medita- 
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tion and prayer. At four in the afternoon of the 18th 
Luther was again escorted to the Diet which now met 
in a larger hall. The crowd was so dense and the con- 
fusion so great that even the princes found room with 
difficulty. It was six o’clock before Luther again stood 
before the Emperor. Twilight was falling. Torches 
were lighted. A deep hush fell upon the assembly as 
Eck arose to demand of Luther an answer to the ques- 
tions of the day before. “Do you wish,” said he, “to de- 
fend all of your books or to retract part of them?” 

The supreme hour for Luther had come, yea the 
crisis hour of the age. He stepped forward. The fitful 
light of the torches deepened the pallor of his face. He 
was a man of medium stature, in his thirty-eighth year. 
His body was emaciated by excessive toil and frequent 
illness. His face showed the marks of prolonged vigils 
and nervous strain. His head was shaven, except the 
narrow chaplet of short curly black hair. His deep set 
eyes shone with such brilliancy that his enemies de- 
clared they were the eyes of a demon. His tenor voice 
was as clear and melodious as the tones of a silver bell. 
Such was the appearance of the prophet of a new age. 
Beneath that humble exterior was a great man with a 
trained mind, a warm heart, and an iron will—great 
gifts, a personality set on fire by the Holy Ghost. 

Serenely, without visible agitation, with a voice clear 
and firm, Luther began his famous address. After a 
brief introduction, in which he expressed the hope that 
he might be forgiven any breaches of court etiquette and 
the failure to give any one the titles due him, he proceed- 
ed to his defense, speaking at first in German and then 
in Latin. 

He acknowledged that he was the author of the books, 
which he divided into three classes. ‘In some,” said he, 
“T have treated piety, faith and morals so simply and 
evangelically that my adversaries themselves are forced 
to confess that these books are useful, innocent and 
worthy to be read by Christians.” 

“The second class of my works inveighs against the 
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papacy as against that which both by precept and ex- 
ample has laid waste all Christendom, body and soul.”** 
If I therefore, should withdraw these books, I would 
add strength to tyranny, and open windows and doors to 
their impiety.” 

“In the third set of books I have written against some 
private individuals who tried to defend the Roman 
tyranny and tear down my pious doctrine. In these I 
confess I was more bitter than is becoming to a minister 
of religion. For I do not pose as a saint, nor do I discuss 
my life but the doctrine of Christ. Yet neither is it right 
for me to recant what I have said in these for their 
tyranny and impiety would rage and reign against the 
people of God more violently than ever by reason of my 
acquiescence.”’* ** 

“T therefore beg by God’s mercy that if your Majesty 
or your illustrious Lordships, from the highest to the 
lowest, can do it, you should bear witness and convict me 
of error and conquer me by proofs drawn from the Gos- 
pels or the prophets, for I am most ready to be instructed, 
and when convinced will be the first to throw my books 
into the fire.” ****, 

He warned the youthful Emperor to heed the examples 
of Pharoah and the King of Babylon and the Kings of 
Israel who trusting to their own wisdom ruined them- 
selves, concluding his oration with these words: “For he 
(God) taketh the wise in their own craftiness and re- 
moveth mountains and they know it not. We must fear 
God. I do not say this as though your lordships needed 
either my teaching or my admonition, but because I 
could not shirk the duty I owed Germany. With these 
words I commend myself to your Majesty and your lord- 
ships, humbly begging that you will not let my enemies 
make me hateful to you without cause. I have spoken. 

His oration uttered in German and then in Latin oc- 
cupied about two hours. He had taken back nothing, but 
had reaffirmed his every doctrine. 

After a brief conference between the Emperor and the 
princes, Eck in great anger addressed Luther: “You have 
not answered to the point. You ought not to call in 
question what has been decided and condemned by 
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councils. Therefore I beg of you to give a simple, un- 
sophisticated answer without horns. Will you recant 
or not?” 

Luther retorted: “Since your Majesty and your Lord- 
ships ask for a plain answer I will give you one without 
either horns or teeth. Unless I am convicted by Scrip- 
ture or by right reason—for I trust neither in popes 
nor in councils, for they have often erred and contra- 
dicted themselves—having been conquered by the Scrip- 
tures referred to, and my conscience taken captive by the 
word of God—I neither can or will recant anything, since 
it is neither right nor safe to act against conscience. God 
help me. Amen.” 

The Spaniards hissed and the Germans applauded. 
Luther was escorted from the hall during great excite- 
ment. When he reached his lodgings he threw up his 
hands and cried “I am through. I am through.” He 
had performed a heroic act and had spoken words, which 
after four centuries ring out like a trumpet blast. 

A vain effort at reconciliation was made. Luther pro- | 
tected by the Emperor’s “safe conduct” left Worms on 
April 26th. On his journey he was greeted with the en- 
thusiasm which had marked his ride toward Worms. 
On May 4th, after a pretended capture by his friends, he 
was carried to the Wartburg where he translated the 
New Testament—probably the greatest of his achieve- 
ments. 

After the departure from Worms of Luther and of 
some of his chief supporters, an edict was passed affirm- 
ing the papal bull, putting Luther under the ban of the 
Empire, thus making him an outlaw. His enemies re- 
joiced over an apparent but empty victory. Luther had 
won in spite of the Pope and the Emperor. The august 
monarch is remembered chiefly becauuse of his conflict 
with Luther. For twenty-five years longer they were 
contemporaneous. The influence of Luther kept grow- 
ing; that of the Emperor waning. Ten years after 
Luther’s death, Charles, broken in spirit, abdicated his 
several thrones, retired to a monastery, where he died 
two years later, regretting to the end that he had not 
burned the archheretic at Worms. 
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About fifty years ago (1868) there was unveiled in 
the Luther Place at Worms, not far from the spot where 
Luther once stood, a magnificent memorial to Luther. 
From the center of a platform forty-eight feet square 
rises a lofty, finely carved pedestal, surmounted by a 
colossal statue of the Reformer. At its base, in a sit- 
ting posture, are the figures of four heralds of the Re- 
formation—Wyclif, Huss, Savonarola and Peter Waldo.. 
At the corners of the platform on lower pedestals stand 
the statues of four of Luther’s contemporaries— 
Melanchthon and Reuchlin, the scholars, and Frederick 
the Wise and Philip of Hesse the rulers. Between them 
are allegorical figures of Magdeburg mourning, Spires 
protesting, and Augsburg confessing. Towering high 
above all these, as Luther towers above other men, stands 
his effigy, the Bible in his hand and a look of triumph on 
his face. 

The significance of Luther at Worms is very great for 
mankind. He appeared at a time when the world was 
ready to enter upon a new era. The ideals of the Middle 
Ages were outworn. The new wine could not be put 
into old wine skins. The old order had become intoler- 
able. The arrogance of the ruling class in Church and 
State made life a burden to the plain, common man. 

Having, by the grace of God, come into the light, 
Luther became the champion of all who yearn for free- 
dom. The story of Worms will never lose interest, be- 
cause it epitomizes the struggle of mankind for its God- 
given rights. He made odious the monstrous assump- 
tion that a man must subject his conscience to the arbi- 
trary wil! of man. He was another Moses leading 
the oppressed into a promised land; another John the 
Baptist pointing the way to the Christ who came to make 
men free. 

The attitude of Luther became the inspiration of mod- 
ern democracy. His appearance before the Diet, ac- 
cording to Carlyle was “the greatest moment in the 
modern history of men—English Puritanism, England 
and its Parliaments, America’s vast work these two cen- 
turies, French Revolution, Europe and its work every- 
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where at present—the germ of it all lay there. Had 
Luther in that moment done other, it had all been other- 
wise.” 

The story of Worms will never lose interest because 
it is the story of a passionate plea for human rights. 
Animated by the spirit of Luther, “our fathers brought 
forth on this continent a new nation conceived in liberty 
and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created 
equal.” 

The principle of civil liberty was clearly involved in 
Luther’s stand; but its application and acceptance is not 
yet complete. Entrenched behind tradition, precedent 
and military power tyranny was at first slow to yield. 
But the worid is at last becoming democratic. Where 
there has been no ready acquiescence with its demands 
there have often been violent outbursts of popular feel- 
ing which have hurled thrones and crowns into the dust. 

Luther at Worms is peculiarly significant for the 
Church. First of all we are taught that its form is not 
a supreme matter unless it becomes oppressive. The 
Roman hierarchy became an abomination to Luther be- 
cause of its pretensions and corruption. He saw the peril 
of lodging in the hands of a small party unlimited power 
which lorded it over individuals and nations. Luther at 
Worms is a mighty protest against any form of Church 
government which deprives the individual congregation 
or member of the privilege of doing right according to 
conviction. 

Secondly and chiefly, Luther’s attitude demands that 
the Bible, rationally interpreted, be the authority which 
must be recognized. The Bible is the secret of the Re- 
formation. It opened the eyes of Luther; it steeled his 
heart with courage. It is the chief heritage of the Re- 
formation. Its rejection or neglect is inevitably followed 
by disaster. The greatest peril to the Church is to listen 
to the voice of destructive criticism, denying the super- 
natural character of the Book which alone gives us a 
knowledge of Jesus Christ, our Lord and Savior. It is 
God’s message to man. To reject it is to forfeit the Re- 
formation. 

Gettysburg, Pa. 
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RELIGION AND THE TENDENCY OF MODERN 
SCIENCE. 


BY HENRY W. ELSON, LITT.D., PRESIDENT OF THIEL COLLEGE 


Christianity in the course of nineteen centuries has 
had many a fierce battle to fight, not only with the world, 
the flesh and the devil, with the pagan world and with 
Mohammedanism, but also with subtler foes that sought 
to undermine its influence and destroy its life. 

Every age or period has its peculiar foes to grapple 
with. That which characterizes our own age is perhaps 
the subtlest and most dangerous which Christianity has 
had to deal with during all these 1900 years. It may be 
termed Scientific Materialism, or Materialistic Evolution. 

With evolution in its true sense I have no quarrel. 
Nature does all her constructive work by slow processes. 
Duration means nothing to God. I can believe that the 
“days” of the Mosaic account of creation were geological 
ages of incalculable extent. I believe that the earth has 
swung on its orbit round the sun for unknown millions 
of years. 

In spite of the many blunders made by experts in sci- 
ence, they have many times corrected the public mind in 
matters of fact, and on the whole have been absolutely 
indispensable in the progress of civilization. To the de- 
velopment of science we owe our knowledge of the solar 
system, of the anatomy of the human body, of the won- 
ders of electricity and to it we are indebted for nearly all 
our mechanical inventions. Wonderful are the achieve- 
ments of science; but when it reaches out into the sphere 
of religion, it is time for the Christian world to meet the 
challenge. 


The tendency of modern scientific experts, at least a 


1 Read at the National Lutheran Educational Conference, New 
York, January, 1921. 
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majority of them, is clearly in the direction of material- 
ism. Their contention is that nature is self-existent, 
that her forces working on the material universe produce 
results and that all development of animal and vegetable 
life is due to this cause. This position ungods the uni- 
verse, denies the supernatural, and renders all religion 
needless and meaningless. I do not believe that men of 
science generally band together with the view of destroy- 
ing religion. The explanation, it seems to me, is rather 
this: The human mind centered wholly on nature and 
her amazing system of laws becomes so bewildered at her 
continuously unfolding wonders that it is utterly ab- 
sorbed and is incapable of looking beyond. It is as a 
light so brilliant and dazzling that no eye can see beyond 
it. Thus the scientist finds his god in the material uni- 
verse and gradually he loses his capacity to believe in the 
existence of a spiritual world. If then he is a true scien- 
tist, he will labor on quietly in his own field, but never 
without misgivings as to his own position. On the other 
hand, if he is of the cock-sure type and of a meddlesome 
temperament, he will prate about the non-existence of 
God and the futility of religion. This variety reminds 
one of Flammarion’s philosophic fish that regards all life 
outside the water as impossible; or of the Hottentots, 
who think the Europeans the greatest liars in the world 
when they say that in winter in Europe the water gets so 
hard that you can drive a team of horses across a river. 

Let us look briefly into this subject of evolution. In 
contending with the materialist you beg the question if 
you assume the divine origin of the Scriptures. You 
must meet him on his own ground. 

Nature develops life through organisms, as we know, 
and life culminates in man with his marvelous powers. 
Call this process evolution; there is no more fitting word; 
don’t be afraid of it. In observing natural evolution 
nothing is more striking or more obvious than its pur- 
pose and adaptation on the one hand, and on the other its 
utter want of intelligence, in carrying out its processes. 
In this it is like a man-made machine. Take a great 
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printing press, for example. How human it seems. With 
what intelligence it seems to do its work But it is not 
intelligent. It is utterly blind and senseless. All the 
finely-wrought design pertains wholly to its inventor. 

Evolution is inexplicable without a cause beyond. A 
twining plant will reach out and find a branch of a tree 
or other object, if there is such an object anywhere in 
reach, and will cling to it for support. Who can explain 
why this is so? It can hardly be said that the branch 
has a drawing power which benevolently acts solely on 
a vine that needs support; nor is it easy to accept the 
theory that in the vine there is a low form of instinct 
that leads it to do that which will support its life. But 
if you accept either theory, the mystery is not in the least 
cleared up. All will agree that the obvious purpose of 
the operation is to preserve the life and aid in the devel- 
opment of the vine. Whose purpose? None will deny 
that purpose implies intelligence, yet the branch and the 
vine are without intelligence. 

In the higher forms of life we find the same thing. We 
know why a beaver builds a dam, but evidently the beaver 
does not know, else it would not build a dam across a dry 
floor. A hen sets on a nest in order to reproduce its 
kind, but that it does this blindly and without intelligence 
is shown by the fact that it will set for a month on an 
empty nest. If, then, there is no intelligence in the beaver 
or the hen even when doing the most significent thing 
they do—reproducing life—we can hardly expect to find 
it in the vine, a still lower form of creation. Yet there 
is intelligence right here in these three examples we have 
cited—an intelligence higher than man has ever reached 
—that which reproduces life. No scientist can tell where 
life comes from or what it is, to say nothing of producing 
it. Certain it is that the beaver or the hen does not 
know. Who then does know? It is a contradiction to 
reason to say as the materialists do, that insensate nature 
produces life of her own accord, because life postulates 
intelligence and nature has no intelligence. It is said 
that a bee performs twenty-five different acts, such as 
making an octagonal cell, saving food for winter and the 
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like, any one of which denotes an intelligence far beyond 
the capacity of the bee. An autumn leaf before it falls 
gives back to the parent branch nearly all its substance, 
because the tree needs it and the leaf does not. It would 
be easy, indeed, to bring forth a thousand proofs, if such 
obvious facts are in need of proof, in establishing these 
two points, namely: 1. That nature as such is devoid of 
sense; and 2. That the development of life through nature 
discloses a power beyond, a conscious will, an intelligence 
surpassing man’s comprehension. If nature were self- 
intelligent, it would be easy to argue that the universe 
needs no God. On the other hand, if no purpose or plan 
could be discerned in the ordering of nature, the only 
normal human belief would be atheism. Both of these 
points, however, that nature is not intelligent, and that 
she discloses an intelligence beyond, are clear to the un- 
biased observer and either one cuts the ground from un- 
der the materialist. But we have various other changes 
to bring against scientific materialism. 

The scientists have been utterly baffied in their at- 
tempts to discover the origin of life. It has proved an im- 
pregnable fortress against which they have trained their 
heaviest artillery in vain. Such specialists as Liebig, 
Tyndall, Loeb and Pasteur spent years in search of this 
hidden secret and then all agreed that the theory of 
spontaneous generation had to be given up. The material- 
ists were in a dilemma. Had not Professor Haeckel, 
the prince of modern materialists, declared that unless 
the secret of organic life be discovered, the scientific 
world would be forced to the assumption of a superna- 
tural creation? They had to find some way of explain- 
ing the inexplainable, and their contradictions to one an- 
other are so flagrant and their theories so palpably ab- 
surd as to be amusing. Let us notice just a few. 

Lord Kelvin declared that life germs may have fallen 
to the earth from other worlds. Spiller answers that. 
such a thing is impossible, for all meteorites are in a 
state of glowing heat. But suppose it were true, would 
the problem be solved? Would it not merely be trans- 
ferred to some celestial region? 
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One eminent scientist declares that life was once latent 
in a fiery cloud; another contends that life-germs are as 
old as earth-matter and they have endured without de- 
struction 2000° of heat when the earth was molten. Still 
another maintains that the extreme cold of cosmic space 
kept the germs alive in a frozen condition; yet another 
places the origin of life “in the womb of primal nebula 
in space.” These are all men of renown in the world of 
science. What a maze of contradictions! Get what you 
can out of these theories. If any one of them is right, 
the rest are all wrong. 

To climb a little higher up the ladder of absurdity let 
me quote Fechner, an eminent German scientist of the last 
century. “Organisms did not originate in protoplasm,” 
says this savant, “but in a mighty being of most complex 
structure, which was split up in a great variety of ditf- 
ferent creatures, the first parents of the present species.” 
Well, where does his “mighty being” come from? He 
neglects to mention that. Oh, ye shades of Scandinavian 
mythology! 

Let us pass in review one more of this learned retinue 
—none other than the apostle of modern atheistic scien- 
tists, Prof. Haeckel. About twenty-five years ago Haeckel 
came out with the bold theory that the atom is endowed 
with life and will, with a soul that is eternal and im- 
mortal. He thereupon decides that the plastidule (or- 
ganic molecule) possesses memory and that heredity re- 
sults from the memory of the plastidule! 

No one will deny that Haeckel was a man of great 
learning. His theory (for it is nothing else) merely 
shows how the human mind will flounder helpless in a 
cauldron of uncertainty, when it attempts to grapple with 
the mysteries of the Almighty. 

The above citations are all from scientists of the first 
class who have flourished within the past hundred years 
—men who proclaim that they confine their deductions 
to observable facts that can stand before the tribunal of 
Reason. 

What has science done for the world? Great things 
indeed. Wonderful are the achievements of modern sci- 
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ence. But there are some things it has not done and can 
not do. Science has not cleared up one single mystery in 
nature, nor has it taken the first step in the direction of 
doing so. Everything about us is full of mystery; every 
operation of every natural law is beyond comprehension. 
Science has made wonderful discoveries, has found new 
relations, has told us many new things about cause and 
effect; it can measure the distance to the stars and ana- 
lyze their component parts by means of the spectroscope. 
But it cannot find God through the telescope, nor the 
microscope. It cannot find the life-germ in a grain of 
corn. It can assemble the ingredients in the same pro- 
portion as nature has done, but the newly-made grain 
will not grow. The ancients believed that thunder was 
. the voice of an angry god. Modern science tells us that 
it is the result of electric explosion; but what electricity 
is and how it works are unknown to science. Every 
mystery solved in nature suggests and points to others 
farther on. Thomas A. Edison puts it rather extrava- 
gantly when he declares, ‘““We do not know one-millionth 
of one per cent about anything. We do not know what 
water is; we don’t know what light is, nor heat, nor grav- 
itation. We don’t know anything about magnetism. We 
don’t know what enables us to keep on our feet to stand 
up.” Mr. Edison is very shaky about his belief in a fu- 
ture life, but declares that he no more doubts the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Being, the Governor of the Universe, 
than he doubts his own existence. 
cience is indispensable to our modern progress. We 
can no more do without scientists than we can do without 
physicians or farmers or lawyers. But when the scien- 
tist attempts to deal with matters of the spirit, he is out 
of his province and only makes himself ridiculous. But 
it must not be inferred that all scientists are of this class. 
Many of the most renowned in history were men of true 
Christian faith. A notice of a few of them will be inter- 
esting. 
Wallace and Romanes, co-workers for many years with 
Darwin, were both believers in God and the latter before 
his death became a devoted Christian. Copernicus, 
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whose name ranks with the greatest of all time, was a 
man of sincere piety. His epitaph written by himself 
runs thus: “I desire not the grace which thou hast be- 
stowed on Paul, nor the mercy with which thou hast par- 
doned Peter ; that which thou hast granted the dying thief 
is all I ask.” Isaac Newton concluded his greatest work 
thus: “I thank thee, Lord and Creator, that thou hast 
given me this joy in thy creation If I have said 
anything unworthy of thee, of thy mercy, forgive me.” 
Kepler, Boehme, Linnaeus, (pronounced the greatest na- 
turalist of all time) were all faithful Christians. Lin- 
naeus on making one of his greatest discoveries cried out, 
“T have seen the footprints of God.” Euler, one of the 
greatest of mathematicians wrote “A Defense of Divine 
Revelation.” Herschel, the great astronomer, wrote, 
“The wider the field of science extends, the more numer- 
ous and indisputable become the proofs of the eternal ex- 
istence of a creative and almighty Wisdom.” Lavoisier. 
the discoverer of oxygen, on whom, says Buchner, rests 
our whole modern science, was a true believer. In one 
book he says, “With the creation of light, God poured out 
upon the earth the principle of organic matter, of feeling 
and of thought.” Liebig, called the prince of German 
chemists, declared that the “chief value and glory of sci- 
ence is that it promotes true Christianity.” Faraday, 
the great electrician, was a Bible-class teacher. Madler, 
the astronomer, declared that a true student of nature 
cannot be an unbeliever. Robert von Mayer, the dis- 
coverer of the conservation of energy, which is pronounc- 
ed the greatest discovery of the 19th century, declared 
that a right philosophy ought to be and can be nothing 
else than a propaganda of the Christian religion. If any 
one in a hundred years surpassed Mayer in the import- 
ance of his chief discovery it was Pasteur, who was also 
a Christian believer. 

This splendid array of men of science (and there are 
many more) among the most eminent in history, without 
whom the world would be centuries behind where it is 
now, men who were true believers, refutes for all time 
the contention that true science and religion are at vari- 
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ance. While it is true that a deep and absorbing study 
of the amazing laws of nature does seem to tend, for rea- 
sons I have mentioned, in the direction of irreligion and 
materialism, it is not true that science is the enemy of 
religion. The real trouble with the scientific specialists 
lies in the fact that he becomes so absorbed in the subject 
that he ceases to be able to think normally in other lines. 
He squeezes his mind into a narrow channel until it 
ceases to be able to function outside of it. He loses sight 
of the spiritual world and at length comes to believe that 
there is no such thing. He may be compared to the deep 
sea fish that spends its existence in the dark caverns of 
the ocean’s depths and knows nothing of the wonderful 
world of sunlight that shines above it. Charles Darwin, 
one of the most eminent of scientific men, deplored the 
fact when he grew old (and he was honest enough to con- 
fess it) that his devotion to his study of materialistic 
things through a long and laborious life was so absorbing 
and unremitting that he lost his religion, his appreciation 
of literature and his love of music, all of which had inter- 
ested him greatly in his youth. His mind had been pin- 
ned down to one channel of thought till it became lop- 
sided and he was no longer a normal man. Shall we go 
to men of that type for our religion? 

The most serious arraignment against the materialists 
is the fact that they take no account of the moral, the 
ethical development of the human race, which in all coun- 
tries has been based on religion. 

Materialism knows nothing of the deeper springs of 
life. Faith, hope, friendship, love, emotion—all that 
make life worth living—are, according to materialism, 
but accidental products of atomic motion. Materialism 
produces no reformers, for there is nothing to reform. 
It recognizes neither good nor evil, neither virtue nor 
vice; from the moral standpoint it places all men on the 
same dead level with the brutes. 

Materialism contradicts the testimony of the ages and 
the religious instinct of mankind. If you love music, it 
is because there is music in your own soul. If you enjoy 
poetry, you are akin to the poet. The facts that a child 
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loves a fairy story and that a man can believe in ghosts 
point to the greater fact that there is a spirit, something 
akin to the fairy and the ghost, within us, otherwise we 
could not be interested in such things, no more than a 
jackdaw can be interested in mathematics or ethics. 
Now, religion is instinctive in man’s soul, deep-seated, in- 
eradicable. The religion of a particular man or nation 
may be false, imaginary; but its existence is an index of 
the truth, just as the love of a little girl for her doll indi- 
cates an instinct and points unerringly toward potential 
motherhood. The hen sitting on the empty nest is as a 
matter of fact doing a false thing for the moment, but 
the instinct that prompts it indicates that the truth lies 
somewhere in that direction. Otherwise nature herself 
would be mendacious and false. Is it not equally true 
that the child nursing her doll and the pagan worshipping 
his idol are also pointing toward the truth? Religion is 
a thing of the spirit and if a man had no spiritual nature, 
you could not possibly interest him in religion. The fact 
that if man knows not the true religion, he will devise a 
false one, and if he knows not the true God he will wor- 
ship imaginary gods, proves beyond all doubt that there 
is in man a spiritual nature—the very thing that the 
materialists deny. 

There is an unbeliever here and there among all peo- 
ples perhaps, but the great masses of the people in all 
countries believe in the supernatural, and the fact that 
vast numbers do not live up to their beliefs is not here 
under discussion. Every civilization in the history of 
the world has been built up on religion as its chief corner 
stone. However greatly the multitude of religions dif- 
fer, they agree almost without exception on three vital 
points: 1. A belief that man is a living soul; 2. A belief 
in the supernatural, and 3. A belief that man has a future 
beyond this life. Nature has made this belief instinctive 
in the human heart. Is nature true? In everything 
else nature is true as far as we know. Is it possible that 
in this one respect she is false and mendacious? Have 
the civilizations of the world been built up on a fallacy? 
Has nature put in the soul of man this wailing cry for 
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God only to mock and delude him? Believe it if you can. 

Furthermore, materialism contradicts not only human 
instinct; it contradicts human reason and common sense. 
Is it reasonable to believe that man with his wonderful 
powers of development, his self-consciousness, his fore- 
knowledge of death, his boundless aspirations—is it rea- 
sonable to believe that he is only an accident in the toss- 
ings of the forces of the universe, a floating mote in the 
sunbeam? If such is our life, how inane and meaning- 
less it is. Thrown into this momentary existence be- 
tween two eternities, there is nothing for us but the lit- 
tle superficial enjoyment of the day and nothing before 
us but black annihilation. Does not such a doctrine 
squarely contradict human reason? 

Religion is the basis of all our reforms; it is the main- 
spring of all the moral development of the race. If reli- 
gion is not truth, here is the one instance, the only one in 
all nature that we can cite, wherein a lie is better than 
the truth and brings better results. 

We have no evidence that society would not fall into 
confusion if the religious principle in men were blotted 
out. It is true that the test has never been made, for 
there has never been a nation of atheists and perhaps 
never can be. It is certain that human civilization would 
be impossible without moral development and I believe 
that moral development would be impossible without a 
religious basis. 

Again, what would it mean to the individual if all reli- 
gious hope were blotted out of his life? It is true that 
here and there we find an atheist, an abnormal, who has 
strayed away from the crowd, but who is still bouyed up 
by the influence of society, whose moral order is based on 
religion. But the great masses of the people, those out- 
side the church as well as those within it, have some form 
of religious belief, which includes the three fundamental 
points of doctrine that I have mentioned. If this were 
taken away from the consciousness of the average man, 
he would have to rebuild his life on a different basis, and 
there is little doubt, on a lower plane. Who will take 
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the trouble to build a fine house if he knows it is founded 
on sand? 

To the great majority of church people, especially to 
those who give their lives to the propagation of religion, 
the conviction that there is no God and no hereafter would 
be a calamity such as no words can describe. Millions 
would rather see the sun blotted out of the sky. The feel- 
ing of loneliness would be appalling. The whole founda- 
tion of human society would have to be relaid, and it 
would be on more selfish lines than at present. Man is 
selfish enough as it is; commercialism is not benevolent. 
What would it be if all sense of reverence and responsi- 
bility to a higher Power were removed? There are many 
men and women it is true that are not inclined to be vici- 
ous, but their hopelessness would render life inane and 
insipid. The late John Burroughs at the age of four-score 
professed to be happy, though without definite beliefs 
about a future life. Perhaps he was, but his happiness 
must have been of the shallow and superficial sort as com- 
pared with that of the aged Christian approaching the 
presence of his God. Certainly Burroughs never caught 
the real vision nor heard the immortal symphonies re- 
ferred to by Victor Hugo. 

Without a consciousness of God and immortality the 
natural man would reason thus: “My life has no particu- 
lar meaning. Why should I try to bear myself up? Why 
not follow the line of least resistance? Why build up 
civilization? The wild tribes of Borneo are as content 
with their mode of life as Europe and America with 
theirs, and death means less to them because they think 
less. Why should I educate myself? My illiterate neigh- 
bor is as happy as I. Why should I cherish aspirations 
to do something or to be somebody? Why not drink the 
absinthe and deaden my brain? It matters little if I 
shorten my life, for life itself is meaningless.” It is 
clear to be seen that religion not only fills a real need of 
society, but also of the individual. 

Which is the safer to follow, the deductions of the 
scientist or the intuition of the multitude in case they are 
at variance? In matters of fact science will often cor- 
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rect the public mind, but it has never succeeded in doing 
so in the matter of intuition and perhaps it never will. 
By intuition we mean that which we know by direct cog- 
nition, without reasoning or being taught. Our suscep- 
tibility to the influence of music, for example, is a na- 
tural intuition. A very small percentage of the people, 
however, are devoid of musical intelligence. Now sup- 
pose that these people were of a scientific turn and were 
inclined to be reformers. They set about to correct the 
public taste in the matter of music. Thus they would 
reason: Look at the expense of keeping up the music 
schools, the piano factories; note the waste of lumber and 
other material. Not a year passes but the people spend 
on this fad money enough to build a macadam road across 
the continent. 

But the final and unanswerable argument is this: Sci- 
entifically speaking, there is no such thing as music. True 
there are vibrations of atmosphere which convey to the 
cellular convolutions of the brain by means of the audi- 
tory nerves certain impressions we call sound. It is 
readily explained by science and it does not follow that 
there should be any psychological effect, such as to pro- 
duce the ecstatics in the recipient of the sound waves. 
The astonishing thing is that great numbers of otherwise 
highly intelligent people refuse to be disillusioned and 
continue to spend their time and money in pursuing an 
ignis fatuus, which modern science has clearly demon- 
strated to have no real existence. 

If it be objected that the example is an impossible one, 
I answer that it is not. Change a word or two; change 
music to religion and substitute the modern school of ma- 
terialists for the musical reformers, and you have a par- 
allel case. These scientists have demonstrated that reli- 
gion is a fallacy, a delusion unworthy of the attention of 
the educated. It would be quite as rational for them to 
take a similar stand against music. Both are intuitive 
and deeply imbedded in the human heart. Let a child be 
moved by music and then try to convince it by argument 
that there is no such thing as music. Try as you will, 
keep it up for a life time and you will never succeed. So 
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if a man ever really experiences the divine touch of reli- 
gion in his soul, no argument, no scientific demonstration 
can remove it. On that subject he is not susceptible to 
argument. 

There need be no conflict between science and religion. 
Neither should encroach on the field of the other. If sci- 
ence fails to find the soul by research, it must not forget 
that it fails also to find the life principle in an egg or a 
grain of corn. If science denies the existence of the soul 
it only makes itself ridiculous. It is out of its province 
in dealing with such subjects. 

On the other hand, religion should encourage all true 
scientific research. Religion should cheerfully accept 
the revelations of science, like that of Copernicus, how- 
ever revolutionary, when they are shown to be true. Of 
one thing, the main thing, religion can rest in absolute 
security, namely, that science is utterly unable to prove 
the non-existence of God and the soul, or to prove that 
the ground of religious belief is false. No true scientist 
will attempt it. 

Religion is akin to poetry. Poetry is truth; it is an 
expression of beauty and in a broad sense includes all the 
fine arts. Science deals with facts and forces and ma- 
terials; it is prosaic, cold-blooded, utilitarian, blind to 
beauty and indifferent to that which it cannot use. 
Poetry sees the spiritual side of things; it envelops the 
world and the heavens with romance and extracts beauty 
from everything. 

Science is progressive, always outgrowing its old 
clothes, always repudiating much of its work of the past. 
Poetry, like religion, is an intuitive soul-expression. It 
may change as to its form of expression, but in essence, 
in spirit, it is as changeless as sunlight. 

The scientist toils, analyzes, searches out n2w relations 
and invents machinery. The poet toils not; he sings and 
dreams and loves and worships. The scientist, like Mar- 
tha, is careful and troubled about many things; he is baf- 
fled and confounded at the boundlessness of the universe 
and its insoluble mysteries. The poet sits at the feet of 
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Jesus and drinks in the drafts of life. The mysteries of 
the universe do not trouble him. 

In many ways the scientist is the servant of the poet. 
The scientist mixes the paint; the poet puts it on canvas. 
The scientist quarries the marble; the poet chisels out a 
Venus Milo. The scientist builds the edifice; the poet 
occupies the stage of the finished structure and moves 
the audience with his music or his eloquence. The scien- 
tist builds the railroads and the battleships; he makes 
the telescope and the microscope; he transforms our 
mode of life; he bears the burden of civilization; he is 
the common laborer in the world of intellect, the hewer 
of wood and the drawer of water. The poet lives in a 
higher world, he soars among the stars; he mingles with 
the universe; he sees God. 

The present age is a peculiarly scientific age and there 
is no denying that science has modified and in some meas- 
ure weakened the influence of the fine arts, literature and 
religion. This extreme utilitarian tendency will, in my 
opinion, run its course. The pendulum will swing back. 
Man has no power permanently to dehumanize himself. 

Man is a marvelous being. If the lower animals were 
capable of contemplating us, what veritable gods we 
would seem to them! 

Man has bridled the forces of nature so as to make them 
carry much of the burdens of civilization. But, though 
man can make himself wings and fly through the air, 
though he can sit in his house and speak with the living 
voice to his brother a thousand miles away, though he 
can flash his thoughts across the world by the electric 
spark; though he can do almost anything, there is one 
thing he cannot do—he cannot save his own soul. For 
this he must cry unto the heavens. And this has been 
the cry of the ages, in every nation, through all historic 
times. Perhaps everyone at times has doubts and often 
we wonder why it is permitted that these troublous ques- 
tions vex us. Perhaps the disturbance, the pain of doubt 
of one who wants to believe is a necessary part of the 
discipline of life. Perhaps it is better to walk by faith 
than by sight, better at first to see through a glass darkly. 
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There are some materialists who believe in the exist- 
ence of God, but not in human salvation. These are lit- 
tle better than the atheists. Away with them. 

The cry of the human soul is for a conscious life here- 
after, for a survival beyond the grave of its identity and 
conscious personality. How could a benevolent God 
place within me such a burning want and then deny me 
the possibility of its realization? Why should he give 
me a glimpse into the starry sky if my eyes are soon to be 
closed forever? Why am I permitted to hear the far- 
away strains of the immortal symphony if I am never to 
enjoy the full realization of the celestial music? Why 
should the Lord of the universe fill my body with life 
and my soul with hope, why should he give me the ca- 
pacity to contemplate Himself, if only to toss me aside to 
die forgotten and alone, or to leave me to wither like a 
wild weed along the wayside? Why this brief moment 
of hope and self-conscious activity, if it is to end so soon 
in darkness? Why this burning aspiration, this yearn- 


ing to be something more, if I am to sink into the abys- 
mal depths of nothingness? If this is my destiny, then 
nature is false and self-contradictory and God is non- 
benevolent—either of which is unthinkable and incon- 
ceivable to the human mind: 

Greenville, Pa. 





THE LUTHERAN QUARTERLY 
ARTICLE II. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
CHARLES S. BAUSLIN, D.D. 


The subject suggests some careful distinctions. We 
must not confound Christian education with religious 
education. Religious education deals with the teaching 
of any religion. Christian education deals with the facts 
of Christianity,—God’s plan for saving man. We must 
not make the mistake of identifying religion with ethics, 
or morality either. To do so we misunderstand the na- 
ture of both. If we consult man’s nature and needs, if 
we consult history to see what has produced man’s reli- 
gious life, then ethics and morals cannot possibly be sub- 
stituted for religion. Religion has to do with a God and 
with the influences and motives which come from a real 
or supposed relation to Him. Ethics may have no God at 
all, being merely rules of conduct. Historically the best 
morals have been connected with the best religion, and 
in my judgment a continued advance in morals is im- 
possible apart from religion. Religion then must be a 
part of education as much as art, science, literature, or a 
knowledge of things in general. Civilization is inex- 
plicable without it, man’s nature is incomplete without 
it, and the best future of the race unattainable without it. 

There must be no lack of discrimination as to true and 
false religion. There seems to be the feeling that while 
one must hold fast to the truth in natural science, math- 
ematics, law, medicine, etc., in religion truth is of no im- 
portance—here anything will do. If this prevails there 
will need be another awakening, and it will be bitter, to 
the fact that false religion is the darkest curse that ever 
smote humanity. In view of this indefiniteness and lack 
of discrimination the Christian Church must meet the 
situation with its face set like a flint against teaching 
anything but the Christian truth and faith. 
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Professor Cram in a brilliant little volume “Walled 
Town”, says, “Neither is education a panacea for the per- 
sistent disease of backsliding. It is not even a palliative 
or a prophylactic.” The most intensive educational 
period ever known had issue in the most preposterous 
war in history****issuing at last in the Bolshevism and 
obscene anarchy that would be ridiculous but for the om- 
nipresent horror. 

One of the best signs of the times is the awakening to 
the urgent necessity of more systematic and thorough 
education in Christian truth. There seems to be a reaction 
from the crass materialism which was characteristic of 
the last generation. Thinking men in past ages realiz- 
ed that no people could progress without a religion. 
After a chase for the novel and a slumber in the material- 
istic twentieth century people are coming into harmony 
with the thinkers of the past and there is a general cry 
for religious education. 


TRUE EDUCATION 


The sphere of true education is the whole man,— 
knowledge of himself, his relation to God, to other men 
and to things. The knowledge of self and other men is 
obtained from the humanities and the Bible. The 
knowledge of God in part may be obtained from science 
and history, but the only complete and accurate knowl- 
edge of Him is obtained from a personal revelation of 
Himself in the Bible and in Jesus Christ. If education 
be wholly religious it produces the fanatic or the martyr; 
if it be secular it produces the clever rascal. The multi- 
plication table does not insure honesty; perfect grammar 
does not exclude falsehood; the highest and most useful 
virtues cannot be found in a crucible, nor cyphered out on 
a blackboard. The three R’s without a fourth R do not 
evoke the best citizens.. The New England Primer is a 
good example for modern pedagogy; it gave the alphabet 
and spelling lesson and then used these to impart lessons 
of personal morality and Christian truth. That train- 
ing produced men with clear eyes and good muscles and 
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straight backbone, it fired the shot that went around the 
world, wrote the American Constitution and laid the 
foundations of the republican institutions in this nation. 
But the influence this illustrated has been very much 
eliminated. 

MODERN EDUCATION NARROWING 


Modern education has been steadily narrowing. It has 
in a great measure excluded the knowledge of God 
through acquaintance with Christ and the Bible. Re- 
cently it has been reducing and in some places excluding 
the humanities and so has been decreasing man’s knowl- 
edge of man and his relations with his fellow. 

History and language are both being neglected, while 
strange to say, philosophy with its speculations has been 
magnified. Many schools have ruled out the Bible and 
some others have kept it in name while they have used 
what men have written about the Bible as a substitute for 
the Bible itself. The call, the effort, the growing em- 
phasis has been for natural sciences and their applica- 
tion. The result is a materialistic development and 
naturalistic effort to satisfy the yearning of the soul. 
This has resulted in all manner of speculations and 
fanaticisms which men have been chasing and in their 
pursuit have fallen into many hurtful lusts. The war 
has given us many revelations of the corruption of God- 
less education. It has also brought out the soul’s yearn- 
ing and need for the knowledge of God. But Professor 
Cram again says, “Every great war exhibits at least two 
phenomena following on from its end; the falling back 
into an abyss of meanness, materialism and self-seeking, 
with the swift disappearance of spiritual exultation de- 
veloped during the fight, and the emergence sooner or 
later of isolated personalities who have retained the ar- 
dor of spiritual regeneration and who struggle to bring 
the mass of people back to their lost ideals.” These iso- 
lated personalities are now in preparation for their sub- 
lime task somewhere in the process of a religious edu- 
cation. i 
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THE CHURCH 


Th most potent and pervasive educational force in the 
modern world is the Church. To justify this saying, it 
is required, of course that the word “education” shall be 
taken as I have indicated in its largest and most vital 
meanings. The superficial idea which rates education 
as simply the imparting of knowledge and no more would 
necessarily give the palm to the public school system. 
Not merely diffusion of knowledge, however, but the cul- 
ture of a wise and discriminating understanding of life 
must be the object of adequate education. Education is 
the free unfoldment of the whole life, of the total per- 
sonality. It should adjust man to his environment, give 
him the fullest understanding of it and fit him to control 
and shape his environment, and it is in regard to this 
understanding of life that the Church can truthfully be 
set above every other educational agency. 

In theory the teaching function of the church is her 
most ancient and characteristic one, lying at the very 
heart of her commission. In practice it must be owned 
that the church has not adequately recognized its respon- 
sibilities nor improved its opportunities in this particu- 
lar Theoretically and practically the church must re- 
cognize its duty to educate Christianity and to Christian- 
ize education. 

The preaching of the gospel for persuasion and in- 
struction is the highest office and commission of the 
Church, but there is required both to precede, to accom- 
pany and to follow the preaching, a thorough work of 
instruction. 

According to Christianity, all men by nature are dead 
in sin. The first thing every human soul needs is to be 
made alive—born again. This is God’s great act of 
grace; man has but little part in it. Christian education 
has a double relationship to this act of God; it prepares 
the way for it, like the rolling of the stone from the tomb 
of Lazarus; it completes the purpose of it like taking the 
grave bands off Lazarus and loosing the man and fitting 
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him to go to work. That part of Christian education 
which prepares the way for the voice of God in which He 
says to the dead soul, “come forth” is today called evan- 
gelism. That which follows the act is today called edu- 
cation. They are really inseparably part of the same 
course. We must assume that religious education pre- 
supposes. religious experience. President Henry 
Churchhill King in his volume entitled “Personal and 
Ideal Elements in Education,” which I have read with a 
great deal of profit in connection with the preparation of 
this paper, calls our attention to the dangers of merely 
educational methods. He sees the danger of “over-em- 
phasis upon the intellectual side,” “the lack of the power- 
ful grip through feeling upon the life of man,” “the los- 
ing the sense of God in it all”, and “‘the danger of losing a 
deep significant inner life as the support of all outer ac- 
tivity.” 

Religious life and experience must precede the training 
of life. We train and educate that which lives. A pro- 
minent Unitarian Leader in Boston has recently said: 
“Evangelists are the pioneers the world over, and the 
Pedagogues tread in their footsteps.” That is orthodoxy 
itself; it is true to the history of religious progress. The 
recruiting officer goes before the drill master: men are 
born from above and educated in Christian experience 
below. 

Religious education has not appealed to a vast multi- 
tude of people, just because the advocates have made it a 
substitute for a passion for souls. There must be in 
the Church a deeper sense of the lostness of cur human- 
ity. The church with a vigorous, effective evangelistic 
spirit has met one of the most important prerequisites 
of religious education. The new life initiated by the 
evangelistic appeal, responded to by an act of faith is but 
the beginning of the Christian life. Religious education 
assuming that the life is improvable gives prospective 
and immediately the pedagogue appears on the scene as- 
suming the care of the soul begotten again by faith in 
Christ. The evangelist and pedagogue must work to- 
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gether in the Kingdom of Christ. The burning problem 
of education (religious) is then one of religious direction 
and religious dynamic. Failure to secure these makes 
every effort abortive. Our efforts are beside the mark 
unless they issue in rightly directed lives. To sharpen 
the wits without giving proper bent to the life is but to 
turn another parasitic rascal loose upon the world, and 
we have enough already. Our age is sick of caring for 
broken and wasted lives; the trend of effort is toward 
keeping them from becoming broken and wasted. The 
best way to make Christian men is to grow them— 
“baptize them in the name of the father, and of the son, 
and of the Holy Ghost, and teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you.” We should 
get at lives before they go wrong and help them to go 
right. The time to save people is before they are lost. 
Formation is better than reformation; direction than 
correction ; prevention than cure. Character is what we 
must secure, the highest and best. As Christian people 
we believe that the primary source of the best in charac- 
ter is the Christian religion and since our ideals cannot 
be satisfied with inefficient goodness, and christianity de- 
mands the complete unfoldment of all our powers, as 
well as their right use, we believe in religious educa- 
tion. All these things press the duty of the church; the 
state has not the power to teach the word of God. It 
handles the humanities coarsely; it is constantly sheer- 
ing toward the natural sciences for vocational education. 
The state through the public school, college or university, 
cannot supply the demand for religious education. 

The whole combination of events points to the duty of 
the Church. If men are not truly educated they must re- 
lax to former conditions; the Church alone can work the 
necessary combination. The state’s experiment is mani- 
fest in Germany. Its materializing results have been 
advertised to the world; its failure is known of all men 
and men everywhere are fully awakening to the im- 
portance of the spiritual. This alone must educate or 
men must perish. Let Church people therefore spend . 
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more time in the furtherance of religious education 
through the church and less time in whipping the state 
in its inability to teach religion. 

The Church that does not guard and train the spiritual 
life of her student children is an unfaithful mother and 
dooms herself to ecclesiastical suicide. The patriotism 
that would justify itself and perpetuate the national life, 
and honor, takes another lesson from the sayings of wise 
men—‘“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 
The public that does not baptize its own academic train- 
ing ordains its own ruin. 


THE FAMILY 


The Christian family is the first and most responsible 
agent in religious education. To the Christian home be- 
longs the responsibility for maintaining such a general 
atmosphere as will be the one most powerful influence in 
the growing lives of the children. 

Martin Luther said: “Out of the family is the nation 
spun.” If we would avoid a national disaster, a revival 
of hearthstone religion must be ushered in. A child’s 
training for eternity begins with the first pulsebeat. 
Possibly the Church will never abandon the evangelistic 
method of calling sinners to repentance, but if we ever 
save a generation of people we must begin with the child- 
hood of that generation, and that beginning must be in 
the home. The home holds the first place in the train- 
ing of the young. A dwelling-house religion is better 
than a meeting-house religion. An ounce of true Chris- 
tian mother is worth a pound of priest. The mother has 
the key to her.child’s soul which none else ever possesses. 
If it is not used it rusts and the soul of the child re- 
mains unlocked. The father has an influence for en- 
lightening and strengthening the child that none other 
can exercise. If he does not use it in religious education 
weakness will persist through life. The work of the 
family must never be complicated in religious education ; 
it is by its nature and divine purpose simple and open; it 
must not be over-organized or over-theorized. The 
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means are already prepared in the divinely established 
love between parents and children and in the simple 
Bible narrative, biography, history and the beautiful 
Bible passages for the memory. Religious education in 
the family has been injured more by elaborate foolish- 
ness and false theory than by any other influence. The 
chief hope for religious education lies in the return of 
the family to the home altar and the Bible lesson. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


In its large educating effect on society the Church’s 
greatest organized instrument has been and is the Sun- 
day School. In America the Sunday School finds itself 
in a singular position because of the principle of reli- 
gious liberty. The Church is under the necessity of as- 
suming responsibility for religious education and 
through a long process of development the Church has 
come to regard the Sunday School as its separate school 
of religion and for the most part lays the whole burden 
of religious education on it. Moreover the Sunday 
School has arisen to the emergency as far as its re- 
sources would allow. The history of its progress and its 
growth under increasing demands is interesting and 
even amazing. No school that has only a one-hour ses- 
sion once a week can carry the whole responsibility for 
religious education. Especially is it folly to expect such 
results from such Sunday Schools as are schools only in 
name, the schools in which the pupils do no studying and 
next to no learning; where the teachers are poorly quali- 
fied to teach and take their poor qualifications with in- 
creasing unconcern; where there is little supervision of 
the educational program; where the school is attached 
to a church which still labors under the delusion that the 
Sunday School is for the Church and has not returned to 
that state of grace in which it is recognized that the 
Church is for the Sunday School. It is just now the fash- 
ion to decry the Sunday School for educational ineffi- 
ciency. Without question it might be vastly more effi- 
cient, but the just observer must none the less insist that 
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the Sunday School, despite many a deficiency has been in 
actual educational results a marvel of accomplishment. 
Boys drift out of Sunday School indeed who ought to be 
kept in. Even so they do not go out unshaped by its 
teaching. Even though suppressed and unadmitted the 
Sunday School impressions of early days continue in 
some lives to assert themselves for both restraint and 
constraint in manifold moralizations. In a word, the 
thorough permeation of the present American mind, 
whether religious or irreligious, with honest respect for 
integrity of character, fidelity to trust, and rigid per- 
sonal morals. is a tribute above all things else to the ser- 
vice of the Sunday School, yet those who point out the 
importance of doing the educative work of the Church 
still better should be heard and heeded. 

The widespread, diverse and now strongly emphasized 
movements in the Church to develop better instruction 
in Sunday Schools are impulses prompted by the sound- 
est discretion. Strangely foolish is the opposition to 
such effort set afoot by those who assume that the edu- 
cational ideals of Christianity antagonize its evangelistic 
ideals. No such antipathy can be traced in the ideals 
themselves, or in any implication drawn justly from 
either. It is perfectly logical for earnest men whose first 
concern is the soul’s regeneration to apply themselves 
next to maturing the Christian life through the discipline 
of religious education. Indeed they only who labor thus 
are in perfect accord with the invariable method of the 
divine Creator—first the germination of the seed and 
then the cultivation of the growing plant. Instead of 
venturing then on better Sunday School education with 
fear and dread lest something good from former days be 
forfeited, the crusade for it should be pressed in the 
faith that it means simply a bettering of things done well 
in the past. Preeminently in this spirit of faith should 
pastors and Sunday School superintendents look on 
Teacher Training, Graded Lessons, Departmental Or- 
ganization and similar progressive innovations. From 
the standpoint of organization and material the Protest- 
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ant Churches already have at hand sufficient resources to 
serve as the basis for a system of religious education in 
the Sunday School par excellence. Starting with much 
the same motive which gave rise to the public schools, the 
desire to extend the knowledge of the Bible, the Sunday 
School movement like the movement for popular educa- 
tion in general has appropriated the aims and methods 
which experiment and experience have proved effective. 
The Sunday Schools no less truly than the public schools 
now recognize at least in theory that the primary aim of 
religious education, as of other forms of education, is 
complete self-education; that it is necessary to this end 
to select, prepare and present the material for study with 
reference to the immediate interests and needs of the pu- 
pil, and that those pupils who are at a similar stage of 
development must be taught together in grades in order 
to meet the individual need. That not only the Bible but 
other subjects as well—nature, missionary narratives, 
the inspiring chapters from Church history—all are 
fruitful media through which to impart a knowledge of 
Christian truth; that clubs, classes, choirs, and young 
people’s organizations are convenient means through 
which to give expression to the enthusiasms which have 
been aroused. But all these need to be bound together 
under a unified administration in the local church and 
denominationally in order to insure the largest effective- 
ness. Skill in teaching and administration, as well as 
completeness and convenience of equipment are essential 
factors in the teaching process, and all phases of the 
teaching work of the Church should be placed upon a 
scientific basis, with careful records of the progress of 
each pupil at each stage of the teaching process. 

There are indeed Sunday Schools which in all this 
mechanism are superbly up to date, yet are painfully 
void of the stir that generates enthusiasm and the power 
that creates character. Over against these instances it 
is the joy of the conservative minded to cite old-fashioned 
schools where no new method has been brought into play 
for a generation and yet there is in them the dynamic 
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which shapes young souls into stout Christian personal- 
ity—the very flower of ideal educational effect. But it 
does not follow even from multiplied cases of both sorts 
that excellent organization is unimportant—still less 
detrimental. Concerning all these things the sensible 
disposition of the wise is to be sure of the power first and 
then to study every bettered means of bringing that 
power to bear on life in need of it. 


OTHER AGENCIES—CATECHIZATION 


The work of the Church and religious education has 
been greatly embarassed by the distraction of multiplied 
organizations. Many of the modern organizations which 
are perplexing the church ought to be centered and fel- 
lowshipped in the Sunday School This has already been 
done in some cases and it can be done again; each can 
exist in its own class and have its own organization, as a 
state within a nation. This union in contact will give 
warmth and mutual support like coals which blaze on 
the hearth, but die when scattered abroad. No greater 
administrative evil has come to the modern Church than 
over-organization and over-segregation. But new oc- 
casions teach new duties. 

Educational problems never stay settled; new factors 
are continually entering in and requiring new solutions. 
While schools may come and schools may go, I need 
scarcely predict that catechetical instruction for Luther- 
ans will go on forever. No Protestant body of believers 
furnishes such conclusive proof of the fundamental rela- 
tionship of this factor of ‘our educational system. His- 
torically the generations have long since vindicated our 
position in this particular and demonstrated the per- 
manent place this special feature of religious education 
is destined to occupy in the Church’s educational policy. 
I purposely pass without further comment on this aspect 
of our subject. With its traditions and its worth you are 
all sufficiently acquainted; its case is self-evident. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Speaking in general terms, the Protestant Churches in 
the United States now rely mainly upon the Sunday 
School for supplying the religious element in popular 
education. The Sunday School, an institution at first in- 
tended as a philanthropic and reformatory agency 
among delinquents, has been naturalized and compelled by 
the Church to undertake its entire educational task. It is 
impossible to accomplish that task in the brief time al- 
lotted to it. If Wednesday afternoons were devoted to 
religious instruction in the Churches as some have pro- 
posed, the amount of time thus devoted to moral and re- 
ligious instruction in the United States would still equal 
only about 8 per cent. of the school time as compared 
with between 12 and 15 per cent. in Europe. Today in the 
United States less time is devoted to religious instruction 
provided by Protestants than is allotted to such instruc- 
tion in any first class civilized country in the world. Nor 
do the Churches succeed in reaching all the children and 
youth. It has been estimated that nearly 10,000,000 are 
untouched by religious instruction of any kind. In this 
exigency it is an interesting spectacle to see the leaders 
in popular education approaching the representatives of 
the Churches with the request for religious instruction in 
larger amount and of higher quality; to have them pro- 
posing to provide the necessary incentives for such in- 
struction, offering to assist in formulating standards in 
adjusting school schedules so as to afford more time; in 
various ways inviting the serious co-operation of the 
Churches. Meanwhile it is a source of satisfaction to the 
Churches to realize that here in America we have been 
grappling with a new problem in its two-fold aspect—the 
problem of providing compulsory education for our 
children and at the same time preserving religious free- 
dom. The course of development has been rapid. A 
complete system of state education has been developed 
within the last century; during the same period the pro- 
testant Churches have been developing somewhat more 
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slowly a parallel system of religious education. Today 
many experiments are being made all over the country in 
the way of supplementing, but not supplanting, the 
Church in a program of religious education. However 
one may hesitate to advocate the general adoption of 
some of these experiments, taken together they all add 
accumulative weight to the body of evidence indicating a 
growing sentiment in favor of raising the standards of 
religious education, relating it more closely to the work 
of the public schools and of seeking a basis for more 
effective co-operation between the Church and the public 
schools in their common educational task. 

Under republican institutions and with us in the Unit- 
ed States functions of the state as a religious teacher 
through an established religion have, as most of us I 
presume believe, wisely ceased. Both state and Church 
have a right to a share in the school, but nowadays the 
state has captured the school and robbed the church. The 
Bible had originally its rightful place and supremacy in 
the public school. Its insignificant place today is largely 
due to the agitation led by Bishop Hughes of the Roman 
Catholic Diocese of New York, who first denounced the 
common school as sectarian because it used the Bible, 
then when he succeeded in abolishing that denounced it 
as Godless because it did not teach the Bible. It was 
effective strategy for his parochial schools, but disas- 
trous warfare against the common schools and Ameri- 
canism. The Bible has a right in the common school; it 
is not sectarian, but Christian; its use is no intrusion on 
personal liberty of conscience. This is a Christian na- 
tion; it was founded on Christian ideals; Christian 
ethics and Christian purpose were written into every 
institution and law. The moral government of God was 
imbedded in the minds and lives of the founders of this 
republic; it is interwoven with all our institutions; has 
found its way into a thousand laws and generated thou- 
sands of others. It can no more be excluded than you 
can exclude the common law or common language. It is 
because the land is Christian that it opens its gates to 
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Jew and atheist and heathen. The very studies in our 
schools draw their vital breath from Christianity. The 
Bible is the necessary textbook for any broad culture, 
and its use belongs justly in any adequate scheme of edu- 
cation. Jesus is as important historically as Napoleon, 
Paul as Plato, Moses as Solon. Culture stultifies its own 
claims when it is confessedly ignorant of the history, 
poetry and wisdom of the Bible. It should not be pos- 
sible, it should be easy for Roman Catholic and Protes- 
tant, and even Jew, to unite upon some common basis for 
the daily devotional use of the Book in student convoca- 
tion and for a systematic teaching therefrom of a com- 
mon morality founded upon the enduring idea of God and 
judgment and immortality. That we have not already 
done so is a reflection upon the purity of our patriotism 
and the charity of our Christian character. 

In the writer’s humble opinion the time must come 
when the American people must decide whether God is 
to be relegated to the limbo of pagan dieties, or to be 
firmly entrenched in the hearts and lives of its youth. If 
the average citizen must persist in believing that his in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures is so infallible that he can 
safely impose it on his offspring, thus jeopardizing that 
offspring’s chance of ever exercising religious freedom 
for himself, and if the school board feels that they must 
protect him in his despotism, then let us at least provide 
a place in the daily school program for silent devotion. 
If the state would thus give official recognition to the 
fact that God is, a tremendous power for good would be 
exerted in the hearts of future citizens. By all means 
let us in some manner make American youth understand 
that the great state to whose flag they enthusiastically 
pledge their loyalty, acknowledges the dignity of wor- 
shipping before the threshhold of the Almighty. 


VACATION, WEEKDAY, COMMUNITY SCHOOLS, ETC. 


However much we may deplore the exclusion of reli- 
gion from the subjects taught in the public school curric- 
ulum, it is not entirely a question of whether or not the 
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Bible be read in the school room. If it were read every 
morning in the schools of our land the situation might 
still be essentially the same as it is in our country today. 
“Formal instruction in religion will be out of place in 
public schools whenever and so long as religion is sec- 
tarian,” former United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion has said. He seems to think that when people as a 
whole ace’ +t a few fundamentals and agree on them then 
the state can teach religion in the schools. That glorious 
time when people will think alike on religion is as far 
distant as when they will think alike on politics. There 
was a time when people had to think alike or be damned. 
A few decided to accept the alternative and broke up the 
calm and stagnation and created the modern world. A 
non-sectarian religion will be no religion at all. A re- 
ligion that will suit Christian, Jew, Mohammedan, Buddh- 
ist, and all the rest, would be as monotonous and mean- 
ingless as an undifferentiated humanity. 

The conviction is strong that the splendid literature in 
the Bible and the lofty ideals of Christianity are a part of 
the birthright of every individual, and sentiment runs 
strong, I believe, though in undercurrent, favoring reli- 
gious instruction in the schools. Any effort in this di- 
rection, however, calls for a clear definition of the real 
function of the Church and state in the nurture of the re- 
ligious life. On the part of the school it is urged that 
more care be taken to secure as instructors persons who 
have character and personality and enthusiasm for re- 
ligion. On the part of the Church it will forever be em- 
barassing to the Church to require instructors to present 
Church doctrines. Any use of the authority of the state 
by the Church to secure its own ends is held to be perni- 
cious. It is proposed that the most formal and dogmatic 
material be given over to the Church to handle in its own 
way and to hold the Church responsible for the develop- 
ment of the pupil’s personal religious life. To meet these 
conditions certain very new agencies of religious educa- 
tion have been rapidly developed by the Church and 
community, agencies which seem to assure practical co- 
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ordination in the religious education of coming days. 
Chief among these I mention the Vacation Bible School, 
a school conducted for a series of weeks during the 
summer months, with two hours of religious education 
a day for five days in the week. This offers more hours 
of religious education than can be provided in a Sunday 
School during a whole year. Such education is all the 
more effective because skilled teachers can be obtained; 
the hours of instruction are consecutive. The time, I be- 
lieve, is not far distant when every alert Church will feel 
it essential to have a Vacation Bible School. Experi- 
ments are being made all over the country in the way of 
securing hours for religious education during the public 
school time. 

Other co-operative programs have been launched, such 
as the North Dakota plan, the Colorado plan, the Lake- 
wood, Ohio, plan, the Gary plan, the Gary-Ettinger plans 
in New York City, and the religious day school. All of 
these experiments are symptomatic; they indicate a 
widespread conviction that more religious instruction is 
needed and that such instruction should be of a higher 
grade than is now generally available; that the Churches 
are the proper agencies for providing it and that co- 
operation between Church and state and between denom- 
inations is necessary in order to accomplish the task. 
The efforts thus far are very largely experimental; they 
have indicated some weaknesses and suggested some very 
effective advantages. However I might hesitate to advo- 
cate the adoption of these they all evidence a growing 
sentiment in favor of raising the standards of religious 
education, relating it most closely to the work of public 
schools and of seeking a basis for more effective co-op- 
eration between the Churches and the public schools in 
their common educational task. 


THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


In the name of any definition or ideal of education 
we must demand a Christian higher education. Since 
the state cannot, or at least does not, the Church must 
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provide all possible institutions for ideal instruction. 
The Church has been right in establishing academies and 
colleges. She has been wrong in not supporting them 
better. In these schools every standard of excellence 
which obtains in the most secular schools should be main- 
tained, while at the same time great attention is given to 
the personal qualities and attitude of the teaching force, 
to the atmosphere which pervades the entire institution 
and to adequate instruction in religion. The demand for 
the Christian college is as great as ever. Her mistake 
has been that of minimizing her distinctive advantage 
and trying to imitate the university. 

About Church colleges much is to be said along 
parallel lines with that which has been said about other 
educating agencies. In respect to colleges there are 
those who fear to see these institutions of the Church be- 
come thoroughly scientific lest by some subtle means 
they may be rendered thereby less Christian. Here the 
same logic is employed and it fails in the same way. 
Some Church colleges highly scientific and deeply satu- 
rated with culture have lost former sight of the simple 
verities of the gospel, and other institutions rating low 
in the elements of learning rate high in earnestness for 
religion, but the conclusion is not that evangelical zeal 
and scientific or philosophical proficiency can never go 
together. The conclusion is simply that not enough 
effort has yet been brought forth to bring them together 
and make them stay together. The colleges that study 
what God has done and is doing with reverent fear of 
God before their eyes are schools of a distinctive sort 
which the present world needs immeasurably, and to 
furnish them in an embodiment strong, capably equipped 
and substantial should be one of the Church’s highest re- 
solves. Let it be understood, however, that the kind of 
religious college which the present day asks for is the 
Christian college. 

We must not take it for granted that all colleges are 
surely Christian simply because they have a daily chapel 
and a Bible chair. 
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Doctor Edgar Hill, Secretary of the General Board of 
Education of the Presbyterian Church, recently made the 
statement that the greatest task of this Board in relation 
to Presbyterian Colleges was not financial, but “to make 
and keep these institutions Christian.” This is a true 
saying and worthy of acceptance. 

The climax to all and the purpose that knits all to- 
gether must be the religious note in the Christian col- 
lege. Why call it “Christian” unless it has Christ at the 
center? Not until the entire life of the campus curricu- 
lum, is centered around a commanding enterprise will 
college education be Christian education. Organizations 
supplementing the college cannot furish the ultimate 
solution; the faculty and curriculum itself must relate 
students definitely to the Christian cause as the object of 
their preparation and the latter life work, no matter 
what their particular occupation may prove to be. 

The danger in all Christian colleges is that religion 
and the personal religious life of the students shall be- 
come nobody’s concern in particular, and fail of due at- 
tention because it is everybody’s business in general. 

The Christian college is not entirely to blame if all 
students do not graduate as earnest Christians, but I do 
affirm that if the Christian college does not make per- 
sonal religion the most important thing in the whole 
course of instruction it is not a Christian college no 
matter what else it may be. Again and again we need re- 
member what educators like G. Stanley Hall say: “We 
cannot teach morality without religion, and I think it is 
deplorable that we should not have it in our schools. We 
can do a great deal, but if we are to improve the races as 
we go along, if our nation is not to be degraded, we must 
have religion.” It seems like a travesty on education and 
it is to shut a book like the Bible out of our schools and 
allow the pagan, dissolute dramas of modern fiction to be 
put upon the list and encouraged, because it is called lit- 
erature. 

I saw a schedule of books made out some time ago by 
a professor of English Literature in one of our univer- 
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sities which contained some books that have been shut 
out of public libraries because of immoral teaching; 
other books were listed as textbooks which would not be 
tolerated in any decent club for men or women. There is 
a very weak department known as a “snap” in this par- 
ticular institution, which is called a “Bible Course’, but 
it is so unimportant, except for the purpose of getting 
easy grades, that it is a caricature of real Christian 
teaching. If a boy learns a little about everything and 
almost nothing about God and his relation to him I feel 
as if I have a right to say—“‘it profits him nothing’. If 
science and language (pagan and ancient), and figures 
and chemicals and star dust and atoms fill his mind and no 
one emphasizes the God who made them, of what use is 
it? What can I expect as product if what is the greatest 
thing in all the world is ignored by men who call them- 
selves teachers, but do not know how to teach—the 
greatest of all things, religion. 

A denominational college in the middle west has had 
on its faculty for several years a man who does not hesi- 
tate to teach in the classroom the non-existence of a di- 
vine intelligence, and the great improbability of a future 
life. This man is a brilliant scholar in his department 
and is retained on that account, but he is a contradiction 
to all that the founders of that college stand for, and he 
is not an exponent of religious progress; he is non-reli- 
gious and an anomaly to all progress. That same college 
has its historical beginnings in a little prayer meeting 
and its President is a Christian gentleman and a Church 
member. But the professor holds his place because it is 
difficult to get teachers in his department who are of a 
Christian type; namely, the “orthodox type” are the 
words from the president’s own explanation as to his 
teacher’s views and his retention on the faculty. As a 
matter of fact no questions about the teacher’s religious 
views are asked when applicants appear for positions on 
the faculty. Is this progress or something else? The 
great and constant factor of supreme importance in the 
college is the teacher. Buildings, endowments, labora- 
tories, libraries, gymnasiums, campuses, athletic fields 
do not make colleges; nothing makes colleges but teach- 
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ers; nothing makes Christian colleges but Christian 
teachers, not nominal, but real disciples of Jesus Christ 
—men and women who are passionately alive in their 
love and devotion to Him. If Mr. Churchill in his book 
“the Inside of the Cup” has stated a truth when he makes 
John Hodder tell his Church members that many are not 
Christians, it must also be said that in some of the col- 
leges that bear the name of “Christian” some of the 
teachers have never known Jesus Christ as a personal 
friend and do not know God from a living experience. 

The teacher who is not concerned with the life atti- 
tude of his pupils, with fitting them for complete living, 
is unworthy of the professor’s chair; he is a mere peddler 
of facts, unfit to deal with personal life forces. 

I believe in our public schools; I believe in our state 
universities ; I believe in our colleges and academies, and 
because I believe in them I pray for the day when the 
presidents shall no longer be primarily administrators 
and become again great inspiring personalities primarily 


concerned with shaping the ideals and determining the 
atmosphere of their schools; for the day when teachers 
shall be selected with more regard for their personal at- 
titude, though with no less for their scholastic attain- 
ments, because the primary business of education is to 
make men rather than scholars. 


CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP 


Our Lutheran Church has always emphasized the 
matter of Christian education and it has done so with 
good reason. Our Home and Foreign Mission Work can- 
not go forward without consecrated and trained workers 
as leaders. We cannot maintain our place in our own 
American life unless we raise up and equip leaders of 
capability and intellectual power to occupy our pulpits. 
We cannot carry on our colleges and academies and theo- 
logical seminaries without trained educators, and we can- 
not know that our children are being properly trained 
in their homes or in other religious schools, unless a gen- 
eral spirit of intellectual and moral and religious force- 
fulness pervades our entire people. 

Doctor Edgar Hill, Secretary of the General Board of 
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Education of the Presbyterian Church, recently stated 
that he has been restudying the history of the New Eng- 
land colleges and has found that every one of them orig- 
inated with Christian men for a distinctively Christian 
purpose and that their chief aim was to educate men for 
the gospel ministry. He also told of a conference of re- 
presentatives of these colleges in which it was announced 
that among the graduates of these colleges last year not 
one was in line for the gospel ministry. This is very 
significant; it is all the more so since so many of the 
thoughtful men of our times are declaring that the cen- 
tral hope of our age is not in military or civil affairs, or 
in social matters, but in religion. If the educated leaders 
of religion do not appear, where will the safety of the 
souls of men and the nation be? Doctor Hill does not 
leave the impression that this religious decay is confined 
to New England. The New England drift is but an ex- 
ample—a surface indication that the general religious life 
of far too many educational institutions is far lower than 
is at least desirable. 

In spite of these hard sayings, the Christian college 
has contributed almost 90 per cent. of the trained lead- 
ership of the Church and the conviction in the heart of 
the Church is that it cannot have specialized Christian 
service without Christian education; nothing but higher 
Christian education will produce Christian leaders. 

We thank God for institutions where men go for the 
purpose of Christ’s service, or who are turned to the 
choice of that service and are kept faithful to it through- 
out their educational life. 

Out of a total number of 36,000 graduates in the his- 
tory of the University of the State of Illinois there have 
been but 86 ministers, and 6 missionaries. At Pennsyl- 
vania State University today there are enrolled 11,500 
students; out of this number 25 are preparing for the 
ministry. At Pennsylvania State College there are 2980 
students, of which number 6 are training for the min- 
istry. 

Why is it that the denominational colleges do train 
more men and women for religious service? It makes 
no difference what is said about the ministry, its poor 
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pay, its tremendous problems, its thankless old age; any 
and all of these have always been true and always will be. 
But the answer in a very large measure to the scarcity 
of religious leaders always lies in the failure to inspire 
young people with religious visions of life. And if our 
boys and girls are choosing mercantile and scientific pur- 
suits the age has not everything to do with it; the high 
cost of living does not account for it. The call of the 
surging world is not any louder or more alluring than the 
call of the Master, if only His voice is allowed to be 
heard. A Christian college sounds that call so that 
students will hear it above all others and obey it, and 
there was never a greater or more imperative opportu- 
nity than right now for Christian education to see its 
open door and enter in. 
FINALLY 


To avoid any misunderstanding as I close, I submit the 
following: 

The present educational situation is the most promis- 
ing in history in spite of any criticisms in this paper. 

The present teaching force in our schools is the best 
the world has known in spite of any weaknesses men- 
tioned. 

The world is getting better every day in spite of all the 
wrong we can find. 

It is the business of the Church to make it better still 
and it can do it when the family, the religious training 
school of whatever type, and the Sabbath School do their 
work. Then the stated administrations of the Church in 
the sanctuary will take on new power; the preacher will 
have something to appeal to; there will be an intelligent 
basis upon which to build conviction, to move the 
conscience, the will and the affection. To-day too much 
is expected of the pulpit and too little time which con- 
stantly grows less, in which to do it. Every preacher 
to-day is handicapped with the appalling lack of Christian 
knowledge in Church people. When this evil is corrected, 
when the pastors can feed, comfort and strengthen their 
people and the people properly nourished will do the 
work which the world needs to have done, then they will 
appear as an army with banners. 

Harrisburg, Pa. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE BOOK OF JOB:ITS AUTHOR AND ITS DOC- 
TRINE. 


BY REV. J. C. JACOBY, D.D. 


Job was one of those unique characters of antiquity 
who has stood absolutely alone in his life, character, and 
in his worldly activities.He is said to have lived in the 
land of Uz. Just where that was authorities are not 
very definitely agreed, but supposedly southeast of Pales- 
tine and adjacent to the Sabeans and Chaldeans. At all 
events if he did not live in Palestine it is evident that he 
lived in such close relationship with it as to be thoroughly 
familiar with the consciousness and life of the theocracy 
of the land. For he had keen and clear-cut conceptions 
of the Jewish nation as a Theocratic Commonwealth as 
evidenced in his public life and discussions. 

The question as to whether Job was a real or some fic- 
ticious character needs scarcely more than a passing no- 
tice. The fact that he is spoken of in Scripture in the 
same class as that of Noah and Daniel, (Ezek. 14:14) as 
also the reference of James (5:11) would seem in itself 
a sufficient evidence of his real human existence. And 
then the character of the person portrayed in the book 
of Job is so perfectly human in all respects that we can- 
not think of Job in terms other than that of a real per- 
sonage. During the several courses of his trials, of his 
sufferings and temptations he bears every mark of a real 
person. And then his dogmatic discussions are the ex- 
pression—not of a ficticious or spiritual character—but 
of a man with profound conceptions of the sovereignty 
of God on the one hand, and of His infinite love, mercy 
and grace on the other. Hence we do not feel much in- 
clined to deal with him as any other than a real person. 
And as such few histories or biographies are so eventful 
and profoundly interesting as that of Job. Of his early 
life little or nothing is known. But when he appears in 
history he appears as a man of advanced age with a large 
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family and much property about him. For we are told 
that in riches “He was the greatest man of all the men of 
the East.” And of his piety we are told that he was “a 
perfect and an upright man, one that feareth God and 
escheweth evil.” Or in the language of another, “His 
piety was a friend to his prosperity, and his prosperity 
put a lustre on his piety and gave him so much greater 
opportunity for doing good.” And then with no ordi- 
nary interest in his large family, providing for their tem- 
poral and spiritual welfare, he was not unmindful of the 
poor about him. But reaching beyond the home circle 
he extended the “open hand of charity” to the poor as 
well. All too many now mindful of the old adage, “char- 
ity begins at home,” in a meager way begin to exercise it 
in the home circle, but never break its narrow bounds. 
But not so with this noble character of antiquity. And 
as a consequence he was held in high esteem by all men 
and grew in favor with God. 

His career brings to us matters of profound interest 
because it presents to us a contest between the good and 
the evil natures of man, and man’s ability, by the grace 
of God, to stand. steadfast in the Christian faith against 
the strongest possible temptations. His discussion with 
his three so-called friends (Eliphaz, Bildad and Elihu) 
who came to console him, presents some of the funda- 
mental and dogmatic as well as some of the practical 
matters of the kingdom of God. It is doctrinal in that 
the Omnipotence, Sovereignty, Omniscience, Justice, 
Love and Mercy of God with some other dogmatic mat- 
ters are involved in the discussion. But it is just as emi- 
nently practical in that the contest between the good and 
evil is presented and executed in a character or person- 
age possessed of human nature depraved and weakened 
by sin just as we are. For Job had all the elements of 
a true Christian man—nothing more. He was subject 
to like passions, with like trials and temptations with 
ourselves, with the same grace of God to sustain him— 
nothing more. 

The story reads like a drama. While in the enjoyment 
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of great prosperity, when his large and interesting fam- 
ily are enjoying themselves in the festivities common in 
that place, and in a manner in keeping with their rank 
and station in life, a scene opens among the celestial host. 
There is an assembly of the sons of God. The celestial 
spirits are summoned before the Most High God. Among 
them appears also Satan. Behold now the meddlesome 
fellow as he stands in the midst of the holy assembly. 
How impudent he looks! His countenance bears every 
mark of a guilty stranger. At his very appearance the 
attention of all is fixed upon him. “And the Lord said 
unto Satan, whence cometh thou? Then Satan answer- 
ed, * * * from going to and fro in the earth, and from 
walking up and down it.” This was a most insolent but 
truthful reply. Just here the conversation is abruptly 
changed and Satan’s attention is directed to the “right- 
eous man,” Job. And the Lord said unto Satan, “hast 
thou considered my servant Job, that there is none like 
him in the earth, a perfect and an upright man, one that 
feareth God and escheweth evil?” In perfect keeping 
with his satanic majesty the devil is ready to question 
Job’s motive for such a life. Hence his answer, “Doth 
Job fear God for naught? Hast not thou made an hedge 
about him, and about his house, and about all that he 
hath on every side? Thou hast blest the work of his 
hands, and his substance is increased in the land.” Satan 
ascribes Job’s motives for his course in life to the pro- 
tection and prosperity which God had given him. While 
it is only too true that many people embrace Christianity 
simply as a cloak, that certainly was not true of Job. But 
God in this instance chose a godly man with sincere mo- 
tives to set in contrast with him, Satan, as the “deceiver” 
and “liar.” But Satan, in firmly maintaining his posi- 
tion, presents to God the challenge that if He will remove 
all these from Job he “will curse God to His face.” And 
nothing short of such a trial will satisfy Satan. Hence 
the following are the conditions of the trial: “All that he 
hath is in thy power, only upon himself put not forth 
thine hand.” No sooner are the conditions stated than Sa- 
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tan is off for his felonious work. Neither does he venture 
upon so momentous a task without the most scrutinizing 
and careful preparation. The most ingenious and crafty, 
diabolical conceptions possible in his satanic majesty 
were summoned into activity. And all of it, though clear 
in the living mind, was permitted, without a question, for 
a theological purpose. But to the trial itself for the 
present: 

Only when we view the scene of the trial from the be- 
ginning through the successive steps of preparation for 
the trial will we be able to form any adequate conception 
of the craftiness and intensity of the trial. The first 
step in Satan’s plan is to disarm Job of his strongest 
weapon—his faith in God—by so disordering and confus- 
ing his mind as to dethrone his reason. He therefore 
proceeds first of all to strip Job of every source of earthly 
comfort and pleasure. In a single day his sons and 
daughters, his flocks and herds, “yea all that he hath,” 
are taken away. The Sabean robbers had laid hold upon 
the oxen, fire had fallen from heaven and consumed the 
sheep, the Chaldean robbers had taken away the camels, 
a great wind had smitten the house in which his children 
were feasting, so that it fell upon them and crushed 
them to death. Behold now the messengers as they come 
in quick succession to report to Job this great calamity. 
No time is given to recover from one shock before an- 
other is at hand. And thus it was the purpose of Satan 
to overwhelm so completely Job’s reason as to cause the 
faith of this “perfect and upright man” to break and fall 
amid the ruins. For experience has taught us that se- 
vere afflictions become the more intolerable when they 
come in quick succession. Upon this principle Satan an- 
ticipated Job’s fall. But he was disappointed. The doc- 
trine of the sufficiency of Divine Grace for any emer- 
gency is still maintained as God had purposed. 

But unsuccessful in this attempt Satan, in a second 
assembly of the celestial host, applied for another trial on 
a broader basis. His plea now is that his former trial 
was unfair; that “skin for skin, yea, all that a man hath 
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will he give for his life. But put forth thine hand now, 
and touch his bone and his flesh, and he will curse Thee 
to Thy face.” In short more liberty is what Satan want- 
ed so that he might add to severity of the trial. God, 
willing to prove Satan and thereby to establish more 
fully and firmly the doctrine of the sufficiency of divine 
grace for any emergency, said unto him, “behold he is in 
thine hand, but save his life.” God here makes but one 
reservation, namely, “save his life.” 

With this permission Satan now proceeds with a des- 
perate determination to carry his point. The nature of 
the trial is now changed from external afflictions to those 
of the body. Job has now fallen into the hands of a cruel 
and merciless malefactor. He is afflicted “with sore 
boils from the sole of his foot unto his crown.” Critics 
are not entirely agreed as to the nature of these “sore 
boils.” But we can rest assured that they were as rag- 
ing in heat, and as excruciating in pain as the devil could 
make them. For he had permission to do his worst. 
Once Job was in the enjoyment of great prosperity, of a 
large and interesting family, and, above all, of a sound 
body. But now he has not only been deprived of all 
these, but is, groaning in anguish and pain. See the man 
as he sits among the ashes! Fain would he have reliev- 
ed himself of his excruciating pain by scraping himself 
with a potsherd, but in vain! Those who were once the 
objects of his admiration, and the pride of his heart are 
now numbered among the dead. She who once was wont 
to comfort him in times of disparagement and trouble 
now looks despisingly upon him. Those who should have 
come to sympathize with him have come to censure and 
reprove. Behold therefore the man in his deplorable 
state—forsaken, friendless, despised, and cruelly tor- 
mented of the devil. It was a condition as nearly intoler- 
able as the devil could possibly make it. But all this 
was only the prelude to the climax in this fierce test of 
Job’s integrity and faith. In the midst of this sore ca- 
lamity his wife came—not to comfort and to administer 
the healing balm—no far from that, but to challenge the 
sincerity of his faith. “Dost thou still retain thine in- 
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tegrity? Curse God and die!” was her challenge. The 
import of her language seemed to be this: Art thou so 
tame and sheepish a fellow as thus to truckle to a God 
who seems to delight in thy wretchedness? Dost thou 
not see that thy devotions are all in vain? Now thou 
has abundant reason to despair of help from thy God, 
seeing that all is “vanity and vexation of spirit.” Set 
him at defiance therefore, and dare him to do His worst. 
End thy trouble by ending thy life. Better die once than 
to be always dying thus. Like a volley of thunder from 
the clouds of the demoniacal kingdom these words sound 
in the ears of this righteous man of faith. Reduced to 
a condition in which his faith would fail, if anything at 
all conceivable could cause it to fail; the reproach cast by 
one in whom he had confided as a true life-companion, 
and one whom he least suspected would turn traitor to 
his eternal interests, we cannot conceive how this test of 
Job’s integrity could have been made any more severe 
and intolerable than has here been presented. The 
speech itself was fascinating. Look at it—let us think 
of it and consider it as if it had been presented to us as 
individuals; let us consider it, if possible, as a bit of ac- 
tual personal experience, and then answer whether or 
not our faith and grace could prove sufficient for the 
emergency. The very spirit of the devil seems to reiter- 
ate the words of Job’s wife, “Curse God and die.” And, 
not unlike all other temptations, this was couched under 
an air of plausibility. But how differently it appears 
after a bit of sober and prayerful reflection! What if 
he had heeded his wife, renounced his integrity, and bid- 
den defiance to the Most High God, only to enter an aw- 
ful eternity in hell! What, end thy trouble by ending 
thy physical life only to launch into an eternal spiritual 
death? Oh, what folly! What are all the sufferings and 
torments of Job’s whole life compared with a single day 
in hell? But all this display of diabolical cunning and 
craft was of no avail. The eyes of this righteous man 
had not been blinded to the blessings of victory under 
the providential guidance of a just and righteous God. 
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Rays from the “Sun of righteousness” gave him vision- 
ary power to take into full view the whole situation. 
Hence his reply to his wife, ‘““Thou speakest as one of the 
foolish women speaketh.” A signal triumph indeed for 
his Christian faith. For such it was—nothing more, 
nothing less. The grace of God proved sufficient for the 
emergency. The one truth on the surface of this tragic 
scene is the sufficiency of divine grace for every emer- 
gency in human life. 

Indeed we think it was the divine purpose in the book 
of Job to teach this very important truth to an apostate 
and sinful world. This fascinating picture has not been 
painted to excite human fancies and passions. Neither is 
it necessary to complete the routine of history, romance 
and fiction in this great volume of mysteries. But, like 
every other book of the Bible, God gave it to us to teach 
us an important truth in the plan of redemption. In 
this one it is the sufficiency of divine grace. Though we 
are human, and, by the sin of our first parents, are born 
in a state of “total depravity,” we are taught nevertheless 
that the grace of God is sufficient to maintain the dignity 
and purity of the divine image in human life and thus to 
endure the severest trials or tests incident to human life 
and to remain steadfast in the Christian faith unto the 
end. For every true believer in Christ has all the ele- 
ments of Job’s integrity. Job is presented to us as a 
strong Christian character—nothing more, nothing less. 
The divine record claims nothing more for him. He was 
rich in grace as well as in this world’s goods. But he 
knew how to use both. And though we may not have all 
the elements of Job’s integrity in such a highly develop- 
ed degree, neither are we all subjected to the supreme 
tests of faith and grace as he was. But God’s assurance 
to Paul with his thorn in the flesh, “My grace is sufficient 
for thee,” is just as true for the present generation. For 
we are just living over and over the experiences of the 
past generations with possibly some differences in our 
environments, but with the same grace of God to sustain 
us. 

The idea cherished by some people that we are crea- 
tures of circumstances, and that whatever happens to be 
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our lot in this life is our sealed destiny is a very gross 
error. In fact it is an insult to God’s method of grace 
and His plan of redemption. Man is not a creature of 
circumstances in any sense, for that is practically the doc- 
trine of fatalism. Neither on the other hand is it true 
that ‘man is what he makes himself.” But the true, and 
the only true conception of our state in this life, is not 
that of creatures of circumstances, nor yet what we make 
ourselves, but what we may become by the proper use of 
the grace of God. In the case of Job, Satan claimed that 
Job was what God had made him by placing an hedge 
about him ad giving him great possessions. But 
Satan found that when all these had been removed from 
Job, he remained steadfast and righteous still, as was 
manifest in his declaration, “The Lord hath given, and 
the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name of the 
Lord.” And after he had been subjected to the most in- 
describable suffering and affliction we hear him still tri- 


umphantly exclaiming, “J know that my Redeemer 
liveth.” 


Paul did not say, “I am a creature of circumstances” ; 
neither did he claim to be what he made himself; nor yet 
what God had made him; but he did declare, “By the 
grace of God Iam whatIam.” That is to say, by the 
proper use of his own abilities together with the proper 
use of all the means of God’s grace he became what he 
was. The combined proper use of the human and divine 
makes the triumph over sin possible with all men. And 
this is the cheering and inspiring thought lying in 
the forefront amid some of the doleful scenes of the book 
of Job. To the weak in faith the story of this book is in- 
spiring, while to the melancholy and despondent it is a 
most cheering message. At the same time and in the 
same way it serves to remove all ground for doubt or fear 
as to the possibility for all people to keep steadfast in the 
faith and grace of God to the end of this life. It like- 
wise settles in our minds for all time the old time Bible 
doctrine of “The Perseverance of the Saints” against 
every possibility of doubt. 

Wellington, Kansas. 
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SCRIPTURES. 
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Professor of Exegesis in the Western Theological 
Seminary at Fremont, Nebr. 


Throughout the history of Christendom it has been 
the common consent among Christians that the Bible 
constitutes a book unlike all other books in that it con- 
tains a direct communication from the Divine Spirit to 
the mind and heart of man. All historic Churches have 
agreed in regarding the Bible as the divinely inspired 


revelation of redemption to the world. 

In our enlightened and critical age, however, where 
doubts and objections shoot up like mushrooms we have 
come to witness new developments of skeptical feelings 
at which our ancestors would have stood astounded. 
Science, natural philosophy, and especially Biblical cri- 
ticism have seriously shaken and undermined the historic 
belief in the divine authority of the Holy Scriptures, and 
many Christians are distressed by doubts whether the 
Bible may be received with the settled and simple faith 
accorded to it in the past. It was left for men, like Eich- 
horn, ‘the founder of modern Old Testament criticism’, 
and his followers to find under the higher inspiration of 
their own consciousness how thoroughly mistaken our 
Lord and his apostles were in quoting the books of the 
Old Testament as of divine origin and referring men to 
them as constituting one solid and immaculate authority. 
These wise and scholarly men of modern times talk as if 
they had lived themselves personally all down the ages 
from Moses onward and looked over the shoulders of the 
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writers when every line of Scripture was written. They 
have in the sweat of their brow thoroughly refuted the 
Bible and plainly tell us that the miraculous in it is not 
true, that the historic parts of the Pentateuch, for in- 
stance, are altogether unreliable, are the fabrications of 
unknown priests who after the Babylonian captivity felt 
the need of giving the crushed nation a support. Ac- 
cording to the ‘assured results’ of the scientific investiga- 
tions of these critics the Pentateuch is a confused mass 
of patchwork clumsily sewed together. To disentangle 
this intermixture of entirely distinct accounts in the 
Pentateuch the critics have invented the theory of sev- 
eral records; so they speak of an ‘Elohist’ and a ‘Jeho- 
vist’, two unknown, independent authors in the eighth 
century B.C., the former habitually using ‘Elohim’ as the 
name of God; he is usually designated by the letter E; 
the latter preferring ‘Jehovah’ as the name of God, is de- 
signated by the letter J. They further speak of a 
‘Priestly Writer’ and a ‘Deuteronomist’, which are styled 
for brevity’s sake P and D. But since these critics do 
not agree enough among themselves to let us precisely 
know what E wrote, or J wrote, or P wrote, it has be- 
come necessary for them to further distinguish J1 and 
J2, El and E2, P1, P2, and P3, D1 and D2 which are said 
to represent different constituents in the documentary 
sources of the Pentateuch. In addition to that they 
speak of certain ‘Redactors’ whom they denote by R. So 
they have an Rj, who combined J and E; and Rd, who 
added D to JE, and an RH, who completed the Hexateuch 
by combining P with JED. To illustrate the curious 
method of these critics one specimen of their critical 
dissection may suffice. The Biblical narrative of the 
flood, according to these critics consists of different ac- 
counts of the deluge which have proceeded from different 
writers. They take this narrative and put their finger 
on what E wrote and J wrote and P wrote. So they tell 
us that Gen. V. 1-5 is by J, but v. 6 by E; J, however, 
again writes v. 7. The following two verses are by P. 
In v. 10 J appears once more but is followed by E in 11. 
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With this modern form of opposition to the infalli- 
bility of the Holy Scriptures it is not easy to deal, be- 
cause it is in itself very intangible, unfixed, obscure, 
negative rather than positive. Even the so called ‘as- 
sured results’ of this modern school of criticism are of 
an altogether conflicting and confusing character. The 
more conservative among these critics admit the pro- 
bability that Moses wrote chapters XX-XXIII of 
Exodus, called ‘the Book of Covenant’, the less radical 
think it possible that he wrote the decalogue, while the 
most radical of the critics deny to Moses the authorship 
of any part of the Pentateuch. 

What shall we answer these marvelous sages who at- 
tempt to prove to us that the Bible is not the Word of 
God? Nothing. They themselves will have to answer for 
the destruction and havoc they have wrought in the 
Christian Church. We believe in the divine authority of 
the Bible as the living and eternally abiding Word of 
God; these critics deny it. But is it not our duty to 
familiarize ourselves with the objections the critics raise 
against the divine authority of the Bible in order to re- 
fute them? No, unless it be a part of our calling. What 
profit will we derive from worrying through thousands 
of vain contradictory human opinions? Those Bible 
students who wish to familiarize themselves with the 
problems of Biblical criticism should read such helpful 
books as Dr. Haas’ Biblical Criticism, or the Higher 
Criticism of the Pentateuch, and the Unity of the Book 
of Genesis by Dr. Green, professor of Oriental and Old 
Testament Literature in Princeton Theological Semin- 
ary. No minister should be without these volumes. Dr. 
Green shows compactly but comprehensively that the hy- 
potheses of the critics are baseless and radically unbibli- 
cal and ‘that the faith of all past ages in respect to the 
Pentateuch has not been mistaken. But in studying the 
radical views of infidels I do not see much use and value. 
What are the surprising results with which this modern 
school of unbelief is going to bless mankind? As to the 
object and end of this criticism Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch, 
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the sun of the neological firmament, enlightens us as fol- 
lows: ‘It was one of the greatest errors of the human 
mind to consider the Old Testament a religious revela- 
tion.” And another champion of the same negative 
school, Prof. Kriiger of Giessen in his lecture on 
‘Moderne Wissenschaft und Christentum 1902’, declares 
that the Old Testament canon has been destroyed by 
critical research in the field of history, and that in the 
century just begun the New Testament will suffer the 
same fate. Thus modern criticism begins with disparag- 
ing the Oid Testament and ends with denying the divine 
authority of both the Old and the New Testament. Let 
each man choose for himself this day between these 
critics and Jesus Christ who says: ‘Search the Scrip- 
tures, for in them ye think ye have eternal life, and they 
are they which testify of me,’ and again ‘Till heaven and 
earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from 
the law, till all be fulfilled.’ 

We do not by any means deny the right and necessity 
of Biblical research and investigation. The simple fact 
that we do not possess the autographs of the inspired 
writers, but that the Bible has been transmitted to us in 
many manuscripts with numerous variations calls for 
historical and textual criticism and makes it a perfectly 
legitimate and necessary branch of theology. The disre- 
pute into which it has fallen in many minds is due to the 
illegitimate methods adopted and the destructive conclu- 
sions reached by the critics. The abuse of a method, 
however, does not nullify or condemn its legitimate use. 
But to be a competent critic in matters pertaining to the 
Bible three qualifications are required of him: technical 
training, sound judgment and deep spiritual insight. No 
man is qualified to be a skilled and impartial judge con- 
cerning the origin, history and text of the Biblical 
books without comprehensive literary attainments 
and an honest love of truth. But this is only one side 
of the matter. The Bible is a religious book; and only a 
religious man can judge a religious book, just as only a 
musician can truly judge music. As God alone is the 
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author of the Holy Scriptures, so likewise can no man, 
although he be ever so wise and learned, understand and 
judge them, except he be taught by the Holy Spirit, who 
alone leads the faithful into all truth. From the inves- 
tigations of such critics who are open to religious truth 
with its full consequences and only allow the Bible to 
speak, the books of the Bible have nothing to fear. Such 
criticism can only be helpful and has produced many ex- 
cellent works on the Bible, and we do not reject but glad- 
ly accept and welcome the ascertained results of true 
criticism ; but we certainly do reject the subjective hypo- 
theses of those who would give us a discredited Old Tes- 
tament, an emasculated New Testament and a fallible 
Christ. The Bible speaks for itself, and the investiga- 
tions of sound positive criticism can only result in estab- 
lishing more firmly the truth of the claims which the 
Bible makes for itself. It is under these presuppositions 
that we continue discussing the divine authority of the 
Holy Scriptures. 

Turning then to the Bible itself we are first of all 
struck with the fact that the Bible though bound in a 
single volume is a collection of separate books or 
treatises—39 in the Old Testament, 27 in the New, pro- 
duced by a large number of different authors at various 
periods of time. Hence Jerome called the Scriptures 
‘The Sacred Library’ (Divina Bibliotheca), and Chrysos- 
tom called them ‘The Books’. The very name ‘Bible’ in- 
dicates this plurality. ‘Biblia’ in ecclesiastical Latin 
was the transliteration of the Greek plural 1 B.BAta which 
was mistaken in medieval Latin for a feminine singular, 
from which is derived our familiar name ‘the Bible’. The 
collective idea, which the name ‘Bible’ carries with it, 
has obscured the original significance of the name and 
yet the transition from the plural to the singular is a 
significant expression of the estimation which Christian 
people put upon the books of Holy Scripture. The books 
became the book and in it was recognized an organic di- 
vine unity. 

Here the questions arise, Why have the Biblical books 
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all been united thus in one volume? When and how did 
this take place? Why do these books and none but these 
constitute Holy Writ? And if the first portions of this 
volume were written more than three thousand years 
ago and the last book nearly nineteen hundred years 
since, to what degree of respect and confidence is our 
English version entitled? Have we in it the revelations 
of the Holy Spirit as they were inspired and recorded by 
the holy men who received them? 

- This leads us directly to the question known as that 
of the canon of the ‘Bible. Starting from Greek word 
xavov—connected with ‘canna,’ ‘cane,’ ‘canalis,’ ‘channel,’ 
‘canal,’ ‘cannon,’ all the words implying the idea of 
straightness—we find its primary meaning to be that of 
a straight stick, like a yard-stick, or the scale beam, 
measuring rod, ruler; then used metaphorically it also 
stood for a rule, for an order, that told a man what was 
right and what he had to do. The figurative sense be- 
came dominant in the time of the New Testament, and 
so we find St. Paul use it in Gal. VI, 16 for a rule of faith 
and life, and in II Cor. X, 13-16 for one which marked 
out a man’s appointed line of work. In ecclesiastical 
usage it came to denote an authorized list, whether of 
books or decrees of councils. Very naturally it came to 
be employed to designate ‘the books of the Holy Scrip- 
ture accepted by the Christian Church as containing an 
authoritative rule of religious faith and practice.’ (Cen- 
tury Dictionary.) 

The books of the canon of the Old Testament we have 
received in their integrity from the Jews. These books 
were held in the highest reverence and estimation by 
much the greater part of that people in spite of the fact 
that these books present the character of that people in 
a most unfavorable light repeatedly reproving and cen- 
suring them as an unteachable, intractable, and head- 
strong people. ‘If that people testify that these books 
are genuine, they become witnesses against themselves 
and consequently their testimony is unexceptionable.’ 
(Horne, Introduction.) 
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The deep reverence with which the Jews regarded 
their sacred writings is to us a reasonable evidence that 
they preserved them from loss and mutilation to the cap- 
tivity and through that calamitous period. Even in this 
captivity we have traces of the preservation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. Ezekiel and Daniel in Babylon, and 
Jeremiah in Palestine and Egypt, were undoubtedly 
familiar with the books of the law and also of the 
prophets. (Dan. IX; Neh. VIII, 1.) Even in the fiery 
trial of the persecution under Antiochus Epiphanes, who 
murdered about 40,000 Jews and sold as many more to 
be slaves, and ordered that whoever was found with the 
book of the law should be put to death and every copy of 
the law that would be found should be burnt, the Scrip- 
tures were preserved. 

As to the extraordinary care taken for the preserva- 
tion of the Hebrew Scriptures and for the purity of their 
transcription the testimony of two competent witnesses 
is of great importance. The Alexandrian Jewish philoso- 
pher Philo (A.D. 30) and the Jewish writer on history 
and antiquity Josephus (A.D. 93) both unite in declar- 
ing the general correctness of the text in their day. 
Josephus referring to the canonical books says: ‘No one 
has been so bold as to add anything to these writings, or 
take anything from them, or make any change in them; 
but it is become natural to all Jews immediately and 
from their birth to esteem those books to contain divine 
doctrines, to persist in them, and if occasion be, willingly 
to die for them.’ (Contra Apionem I, 8.) 

Philo, Josephus and the Talmud also agree in fixing 
the canon of the Old Testament as we have it now. 
Josephus speaking of the Hebrew Scriptures affirms that 
these writings are ‘justly believed to be divine’ and that 
no book belongs to them, that had its origin after the 
reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, and that on the ground 
that from this time onward ‘the exact succession of the 
prophets had ceased.’ This declaration of the Jewish 
historian well states the ground of the rejection of the 
apocryphal books of the Old Testament. They were in- 
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corporated into the Alexandrian version, called the Sep- 
tuagint, but they were never admitted by the Jews of 
Palestine into the Hebrew canon. Even Philo who quotes 
extensively from most of the canonical books neither 
quotes nor mentions any of the Apocrypha as of divine 
authority, as also our Lord and his apostles never quote 
them as a part of the inspired Word. Allusion to the 
contents of apocryphal books is made in Jude 9, 14 and 2. 
Tim. III, 8, but these passages present a marked contrast 
to the manner of quotation from the Old Testament 
canon. 

Early in the Christian era the noted Rabbinical schools 
of Palestine and Babylon, and Jewish scholars of various 
nations sought to perpetuate pure copies of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. We have strong evidence that the Old Testa- 
ment text was already fixed by the beginning of the sec- 
ond century. This text was then virtually stereotyped 
by the Masoretic editors. By a system of ingenious de- 
vices and numerous rules for the guidance of copyists in 
the transcription of the sacred rolls an accuracy of copy- 
ing was secured which has rendered Hebrew manu- 
scripts of the Old Testament almost as much alike as if 
they were copies of a printed edition; and although of 
the existing Hebrew manuscripts of the Old Testament 
the oldest only goes back to the year A. D. 916, there are 
now extant nearly 1150 manuscripts of the Old Testa- 
ment in the original language, and these manuscripts 
preserve a comparatively small number of unimportant 
various readings, and have been proved by Hebrew 
scholars to agree with each other in all essential parts. 
One of the foremost Old Testament scholars, Prof. 
Kautzsch, says that there is almost a total absence of 
variants in the Old Testament texts. 

‘Our Old Testament is thus received from the people 
to whom were committed the oracles of God. The Lord 
so ordered it in his providence that the Jews should 
honor this collection of books above and apart from all 
others and should scrupulously protect them from addi- 
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tion or excision by man. They have preserved them even 
to their own condemnation.’ 

(D. Fraser, Synoptical Lectures on the Books of Holy 
Scriptures.) 

The Septuagint translation, begun about 250 years be- 
fore Christ—not only the oldest known translation of the 
Old Testament, but the oldest known translation of any 
book—and the earliest Latin and Syriac translations also 
furnish ample proof that the canon of the Old Testament 
endorsed by Christ is the very same canon which we now 
possess. 

We have yet greater witness for the authenticity and 
divine authority of the Old Testament canon. The 
Scriptures of the Old Testament are appealed to in the 
New in a manner that implies their divine origin and 
authority. It was of these Old Testament Scriptures 
that Jesus said: ‘Search the Scriptures!’ And when he 
quoted from David, he affirmed that the psalmist ‘spake 
in the Spirit,’ or ‘by the Holy Ghost.’ Christ also ad- 
opted and recognized the threefold division into the Law, 
the Prophets and the Psalms—precisely the division 
under which the Jews at that time spoke of their sacred 
Scriptures. There are in the New Testament somewhat 
more than one thousand references to the Old Testament 
books, excepting Ruth, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Song of 
Solomon. It was of the books of the Old Testament canon 
that Paul declared: ‘All Scripture is given by inspiration 
of God.’ 

The formation of the New Testament canon was ana- 
logous to that of the Old. The 27 books are the work of 
9 different authors. They were written at various times 
but all in the latter half of the first century. During the 
first decades of the Church’s history, when eyewitnesses 
of the events of our Lord’s life and death and resurrec- 
tion, and companions of the apostles could personally 
testify to the gospel message, the necessity would not ex- 
ist for a collection of the records of Christ’s life and doc- 
trine or of the instructions of the Church’s inspired 
teachers. But when at the end of the first century one 
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and another of the early witnesses passed away, the oral 
traditions became corrupt and conflicting and men were 
forced to rely on the writings of the apostles and their 
companions for an authoritative account of the words 
and deeds of the Master and his first disciples. Such 
writings became the Christian addition to the Bible, the 
New Testament, and this volume was ranked from the 
first with the Scriptures of the Old Testament. 

At what time the books of the New Testament were 
collected into a distinct volume and became known to the 
Churches in that collected form, is not certainly known, 
but there is no doubt it was very early. There is very 
good evidence that during the second century our four 
gospels were widely known and circulated as genuine 
gospels. There were others in circulation, too, (Luk, I, 
1-4,) but they never had the same reception or repute 
and had long ago fallen into oblivion, or been recognized 
as of little worth. The fact that all these other written 
records never obtained general currency and gradually 
passed into oblivion is a very significant evidence of the 
different estimation in which the four evangelical re- 
cords of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John were held, and 
of the divine providence by which these were preserved 
amid the general loss of all other records. 

It is further worthy of note that while some books of 
the New Testament, such as the four gospels, the Acts, 
the Pauline epistles, I Peter and I John, have been almost 
universally received from the first, others now received, 
were only accepted after long hesitation viz. the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, James, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, Jude, and 
the Revelation. The doubts regarding the canonicity of 
these disputed books were based upon the uncertainty as 
to their apostolic origin. The hesitation, however, shown 
in regard to them increases our confidence in their 
authority. They were not admitted into the canon until 
everything that could be alleged against them had been 
duly considered and found of no weight. It also proves 
the extreme deliberation and caution with which the 
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Greek canon, equally with the Hebrew, was made up and 
defined. 

Here we may ask the question: on what authority do 
we accept as canonical the 66 books of our Scriptures? 
As regards the Old Testament the Christian Church ac- 
cepted the conclusions of the Jewish Synod of Jamnia 
about A. D. 90, where the limits of the Hebrew canon 
were officially and finally determined. The Council of 
Carthage A. D. 397 enumerates the books of the New Tes- 
tament exactly as we have them. Do we then accept the 
books of the Scriptures as canonical on the authority of 
an infallible Church authorized to say that these parti- 
cular books and no others out of all Jewish and Christian 
literature should be put in the Bible? No. The Bible 
was not thus formed. Long before the Synod at Carth- 
age the books of the New Testament were accepted, read 
and valued as apostolic. The authority of the Church, as 
far as it was asserted, rested on the previous and private 
judgment of criticism working upon history. It is not 
till this has done its work that councils step in to recog- 
nize and accept the results that have been thus obtained. 
It was not from the authoritative decision of a council 
that the canonical books won their position and general 
reception but from the common perception everywhere of 
the unimpeachable evidence by which their apostolic ori- 
gin was established. By the mature examination, deliber- 
ate judgement, and general consensus of the Christian 
Church under the directing providence of God the canon 
of the New Testament was formed in the same gradual 
manner as the canon of the Old Testament. The forma- 
tion of the canon then was due not to any external 
authority, but to the influence of the Holy Ghost being 
ever present in the Christian Church as the united num- 
ber of true believers who constitute the one body of 
Christ. We certainly do value as historical evidence the 
authentication of the Biblical books by the ancient 
Church, but we do not feel bound to accept any part of 
the Scripture simply because the Church has conferred 
authority on it. Our faith in divine things rests upon 
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divine and not on human authority. Says Dr. Jacobs: 
“The Divine Architect of the wonderful structure of 
Holy Scripture has brought it together, part by part, and 
maintained it, not by the decree of any councils ,whether 
of Laodicea or any other, or the resolution of any Synods 
or the decisions of any theologians, or even by a long line 
of external evidences, but by His work, as ‘Author and 
Architect in the hearts of the godly’.” (A Summary of 
the Christian Faith.) 

We furthermore give value to the external proof of the 
genuineness and authenticity of the New Testament as is 
evident from the agreement of all the manuscripts of the 
New Testament. Of these there are extant about 2000— 
an immense array of witnesses compared with the few 
manuscripts of any single classic author. These manu- 
scripts, it is true, are not all entire, but they were all 
written in very different and distant parts of the world, 
some of the most important of which have come down to 
us from the fifth and fourth century. The oldest known 
pieces of the New Testament manuscripts are papyrus 
fragments found during recent years at Oxyrhynchus in 
Upper Egypt, some of them dating from the third cen- 
tury. The 150,000 different readings which are said to 
be found in the New Testament manuscripts in no de- 
gree whatever affect the substance of revealed truth and 
general credit and integrity of the text. 

The agreement of our books of the New Testament 
with ancient versions of the New Testament and quota- 
tions in the works of the early Christian fathers also 
furnishes testimony to the integrity and incorruptness 
of the New Testament text. There has not come down 
to us another book bearing the proofs of equal antiquity 
by many ages. It has been well said that we know with 
more certainty that we have the epistles of Paul as he 
wrote them than we have that the letters of Cicero to his 
friend Atticus were preserved in their original form. 

Moreover, persecuting emperors and priests have re- 
peatedly attempted to destroy all the copies of the sacred 
Word, but while nations, kings, philosophies, systems and 
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institutions have died away, the Bible has come down 
to us older than all human history. It has foretold posi- 
tively the destinies of its own people; it has foretold the 
ruin of mighty empires and left them fallen in its track. 
Seeing all things decay, itself incorruptible, surviving all 
things, itself unchanged, the Bible has come down to us 
with incontestable evidence of its genuieness—a fact 
which cannot be accounted for unless we admit that the 
special protection of the divine providence has preserved 
it. 

But strong as is the external proof which places the 
Bible incomparably above all other ancient works in point 
of authenticity, it hardly equals that which is to be de- 
rived from internal evidence. If the Bible be the work 
of God, it must contain the impress of his character and 
thereby evince itself to be divine. 

The Bible claims God as its author, and yet all its 
pages were written by human hands and bear the signi- 
ficant marks of the different writers. This is explained 
by the fact of inspiration. I do not mean even to attempt 
anything like the leading proof of some theory of inspira- 
tion. No theory of inspiration, no matter how ingenious- 
ly devised, can prove the divine authority of Holy Scrip- 
ture, but the divine authority as manifested in every 
book and on every page of Holy Writ proves the fact of 
inspiration. 

This wonderful volume was not written by one per 
person, but by more than 30 different authors widely 
separated from each other in their outward circum- 
stances and position in life, varying in their national 
character and endowment, their education and modes of 
thinking according to the customs and habits of different 
ages, apparently having no thought that they were con- 
tributing to an authoritative collection of Scriptures. 
This volume, moreover, was written in different 
languages. But despite all the diversity of the books of 
the Bible and their difference in time, style, character 
and language there is a wonderful unity which makes 
the Bible one book. All parts of this book completely 
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harmonize. The whole Scripture is one consentient 
voice to Christ. Of him did Moses speak; of him did 
David sing; of him did the prophets prophesy. The Old 
Testament leads up to, the New Testament issues forth 
from the central fact of the world’s history, ‘the Word 
became flesh.’ One grand and glorious design in the di- 
vine government of the world runs through the whole 
from the beginning to the end of time, which could not by 
any means have been continued, carried on and consum- 
mated by different authors during a period of about 1500 
years, that is, through about 50 generations of mankind. 
‘In Genesis we see the Church commencing her pilgrim- 
age; in the book of Revelation we are called to contem- 
plate her entering into glory.’ (Nickolls’s Introduction.) 
The Bible is one single work with one subject, method 
and end. There is the most perfect harmony of senti- 
ment and oneness of doctrine throughout the whole. All 
books of the Bible agree most perfectly in their repre- 
sentation of God, human character, the way of salvation, 
the origin and future destiny of man,—things which are 
so entirely above the province of human reason to com- 
prehend that it is impossible for mere human beings 
apart from divine instruction and authority to attest 
these things to us at all. The Bible is organically united 
as a living tree or a living body of which one part can- 
not be touched without affecting all. If then a tree is 
known by its fruits this book cannot be the production of 
imperfect men. 

Whence this unity and agreement in all parts of Holy 
Scripture? Surely ‘a Divine Architect’ must have super- 
intended such a building. ‘As a great cathedral, erected 
by many hands through many years, is born of one con- 
ceiving mind and has had but one author, so only God 
can be the one author of the whole Bible, for only he has 
been contemporaneous with all stages of its genesis; he 
only has been able to control and co-ordinate all agents 
concerned in its production, so as to conceive and realize 
the incomparable result.’ (Hodge, Popular Lectures.) 
Surely the holy men who composed these books, spake as 
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they were moved by the Holy Ghost. Surely, all Scrip- 
tures is given by inspiration of God. The holy writers 
themselves profess to speak by inspiration of God; and 
they not only claim this for themselves but for each 
other appealing to the Old Testament Scriptures as of 
divine authority. 

The Bible is then the Word of God with a human voice. 
It comes from God through man. ‘Through the divine 
overshadowing power’ the divine revelation was conceiv- 
ed in human feeling, nurtured in human thinking 
fashioned in human imagery and brought out in human 
language. The revelation is perfect and plenary, for it 
is divine; but the medium is imperfect and exposes its 
human limitations and weaknesses and so much the more 
confirms the divine origin of the truths that are taught. 
We know, indeed, that contradictions are charged upon 
the Bible but these apparent contradictions and super- 
ficial discrepancies disappear on careful study made by 
one who is open to conviction. They have weight only 
with the superficial and unwilling student. We do not 
maintain that there are no imperfections in the Bible, 
but we do maintain that there are no errors in it. 
As the Son of Man was no less a perfect man, hungering, 
thirsting, sleeping, weeping, tempted in all points as we 
are, yet without sin, because he was the Son of God, so 
the Bible with all its marks of human hands and human 
weaknesses is none the less without error, because it is 
the revelation of the word and will of God. 

We might proceed with the enumeration of external 
and internal proofs for the divine authority of Holy 
Scriptures, which are familiar to the Bible student, 
almost indefinitely. No point of proof external or internal 
has been left untouched by such men as Tholuk, Hengs- 
tenberg, Olshausen, Neander, Stier, Lange, Bettex, 
Guizot, Pressencé, Westcott, Lee, Rogers, Horne, and 
many others, whose names are forever associated with 
the proofs of the divine authority of the Bible. 

We will mention only one more, that is, the inherent 
power of the Holy Writings to convince men of both 
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their own divine origin and their state of sinful corrup- 
tion, and to reveal to them the only way of salvation and 
move them to holy living. That there is inherent in them 
such self-evidencing power is the unbroken and united 
testimony of the whole Christian Church from the days 
of the apostles to the present time. This testimony is 
founded on a personal conviction so strong that it has 
exerted a controlling influence over the conduct of men 
and led them to stake all their interests for time and 
eternity on the truth of this conviction. The unshake- 
able Bible-faith of the martyrs of the apostolic Church 
alone is a hundred thousand fold witness for the power- 
ful influence inherent in the Bible. The same living and 
conquering power of the divine Word was felt, in a 
large measure, in the time of the Reformation and pope 
and inquisition with torture and fire were not able to 
prevail against it. And at the present time these sacred 
books of the Bible exert upon all candid and receptive 
minds the same blessed sanctifying influence, and the 
same singularly penetrating living power which the 
apostles claimed for them nineteen hundred years ago. 
True enough there are multitudes of such Christians 
who if asked why they believe the Scriptures to be the 
Word of God, might find it difficult to give an answer, 
although their faith is both strong and rational. They 
are conscious of its grounds though they may not be able 
to state them. They have the witness in themselves. 
They know that they have passed from death unto life. 
They believe not because others believe, or because learn- 
ed men have proved certain facts about the establishing 
of the Biblical canon, but because the internal evidence of 
the Bible itself exerts its powerful influence upon their 
soul and the divine testimony lays hold of their entire 
nature and convinces and assures them of the divine 
truth. This is what Christ alludes to when he says: If 
any man will do His will, he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be from God or whether I speak of myself. 
Happy he who thus recognizes the divine authority of 
the Holy Scriptures manifesting itself therein, and while 
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giving due weight to the historical evidences of the 
canon, knows the Holy Scriptures true by an inward 
moral conviction and spiritual witness. 

The believer, therefore, need not fear the destructive 
work of rationalistic criticism clothed in phrases that 
sound scientific. The word of men passeth away, but the 
Word of the Lord endureth forever. 250 years ago Vol- 
taire said: ‘50 years hence the world will hear no more 
of this book.’ To-day the Word of God is translated into 
hundreds of languages, distributed in millions of copies, 
and preached in all the world for a witness unto all na- 
tions. Despite the irreverent and ruthless attempts of 
infidelity, skepticism, and destructive criticism the Bible 
like pure gold only shines brighter after the fiery trial. 
Like the starry heavens that shine down upon us at night 
and while exhibiting their own attractive splendor 
radiate the effulgence of their Maker, so the Bible, all 
glorious in itself, silently but powerfully speaks forth the 
glory and majesty of its Divine Author. 

Nor does the believer need the external authority of 
scholars and schools, tradition and human testimony. 
The impregnable rock of Holy Scripture stands ‘un- 
changed and unchangeable for centuries unconcerned 
about the praise and reproach of men.’ (Bettex, the Bible, 
the Word of God.) 

The believer is satisfied only by a divine authority on 
which to rest a firm and unshaken belief. Having ex- 
perienced the power of the Word of God on his own 
heart, he has a ground of assurance in his inward ex- 
perience in the testimony of the Holy Ghost, and firmly 
plants his foot on the everlasting Rock of Ages, himself 
a living witness of the divine authority of the Holy 
Scriptures. 
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ARTICLE VI. 
CURRENT THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 
IN ENGLISH. BY PROF. J. A. SINGMASTER 
(From the January Quarterlies.) 
AMERICAN LUTHERAN HYMNALS. 


The Rev. C. L. Prottengeier of the Iowa Synod is re- 
viewing American Lutheran Hymnals in a series of 
articles in the Kirchliche Zeitschrift.. He writes with 
knowledge and discrimination. Of the Common Service 
with Hymnal he says in part: 

“Tt is issued in two editions, one with music and the 
other without music. The former is certainly a credit 
to the art of bookmaking. Simply bound, with gold let- 
tering, it has a very pleasing outward appearance. * * 
The edition without music is also very neatly gotten up.” 

In speaking of the Hymnal proper, he says, “Every 
page discloses new evidences of studious investigation, 
rare taste, and careful selection. * * * Some of the chief 
features of the book are: 

1. It proposes to meet the requirements of our Ameri- 
can Lutheran churches. 

2. The body of British and American hymns is a 
choice and select one. 

3. The literary test has been applied to all transla- 
tions and successfully carried through. 

4. The tunes have been suited to the character of the 
hymns and to the seasons of the Church Year. 

5. A strong feature of the book is the body of forty- 
seven hymns for Children. 

6. The Indexes are most complete and reliable. * * 
The index of the first lines stands where it should stand, 
namely, at the close of the book.” 

“The Common Service Book is by far the best service 
book and hymnal within the Lutheran Church of Ameri- 
ca,” 
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The writer’s objection to the book is that it is too large, 
that there is no need of more than one musical setting to 
any part of the service, that the variety of tunes is too 
large, 578 hymns being set to 495 tunes. “But taken all 
in all the Common Service Book with Hymnal is certain- 
ly the best now on the market.” 


ABRAHAM KUYPER. 


J Van Lonkhuyzen pays the following personal tribute 
in the Princeton Theological Review to the late dis- 
tinguished Dutch Statesman and Theologian, Dr. Kuyper. 

Truly, the more I think of him, the more I marvel! 
Theologian, statesman, orator, university-founder, 
preacher, journalist, author, church-reformer, leader, 
organizer, traveler, all this and more, and pre-eminent 
in every capacity, and above alla humble and devout 
Christian. I have seen him as a leader—his eloquent 
words at political conventions winning thousands to the 
acceptance of his principles, and arousing his army to so 
high a pitch of enthusiasm, that they returned to their 
various districts flushed with the assurance of certain 
victory. I have seen him as a professor—quoting in the 
original languages passage after passage from Holy Writ 
in exposition of the truth, and making it so real to the 
hearts of his students that they sat with bated breath, 
and it seemed as if the heavens were opened and the 
foundations of the truth laid bare. I have seen him as 
prime minister of the Crown— in his robes of office, rul- 
ing the people wisely and firmly and stamping out an- 
archistic revolutions; feared and flattered, threatened 
and nearly adored. I have seen him in his family circle— 
pouring out his soul before God, communing with Him as 
a child with his father, or like adoring Thomas crying 
out at the feet of Jesus “My Lord and my God,” and 
melting in tender devotion to the Savoir like the woman 
who bathed HIS feet with her tears—prayers of faith, 
prayers of love, never to be forgotten by those who had 
the rare privilege of having access to this family circle! 
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CAN A UNIVERSITY BE CHRISTIAN ? 


Dr. Harold P. Sloan asks the above question in the 
Methodist Review, answering it affirmatively, provided 
it is established on the truth of apostolic Christianity. 

No institution is Christian that has not made choice of 
apostolic Christianity as its venture in fundamental be- 
lief. For a university to make this choice is, on the one 
hand to surrender a measure of its freedom. Not, indeed 
its freedom of facts, but its freedom of choice as to 
philosophical faith. But on the other hand, the univer- 
sity so choosing lifts itself out of the unstable currents of 
mere changing opinion on the headlands of abiding truth. 
Nearly two hundred years ago the bias of naturalism 
was launched in the universities of Germany. The final 
flower of that beginning is the philosophy of Nietzche, 
the principle of the “worthless scrap of paper,” in inter- 
national relations and the incomparable horrors of the 
late war. How much finer a thing it would have been 


had those same universities made choice of Christianity 
as their foundation truth. How different would now have 
been the position of Germany. How different would now 
have been the condition of the whole world. 


THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE. 


Dr. D’Arcy, Archbishop of Armagh, in writing of the 
late Episcopal Conference at Lambeth palace speaks of 
its Appeal as follows in a quotation from the Construc- 
tive Quarterly. 

The Bishops put forth no theory of episcopacy in the 
abstract. They do not assert, or even imply, the doctrine 
of the transmission of a special grace by episcopal ordin- 
ation. That doctrine is, no doubt, held by many of them. 
The doubt which has been thrown upon it by recent in- 
vestigation of Christian origins, as for example in Dr. 
Headlam’s recent Bampton Lectures, has certainly 
greatly shaken its foundations. Yet the doctrine per- 
sists, among those who belong to the High Church sec- 
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tion. It could not be otherwise, considering the strength 
of authority and the tendencies of thought which are be- 
hind it. But no claim is made that it should be regarded 
as an essential principle. The proposals of the Lambeth 
Conference are wholly independent of it. 

We have now come to those definite proposals which 
the Appeal makes to the whole Christian world. They 
amount to this. Let us respect one another’s different 
views of order and diverse ways of worship, and let us 
unite in creating a ministry which cannot fail to be 
acknowledged by the whole body of Christian people. 
This can only be done by combining in one great universal 
order all the diverse ministries which are acknowledged 
in the various sections. Let the ministry of each com- 
munion receive from the others whatever commission is 
necessary to secure recognition. Facts being as they 
are, it is hard to see that any other means but this is 
possible. Only thus can every communion join in the 
unification without sacrifice of principle. Or, to express 
the same truth in a way which goes much deeper, only 
thus can there come into existence a unified organic life 
for the whole body; only thus can the resulting ministry 
secure the allegiance of the great mass of Christian 
people. 

The Appeal boldly asserts that if reunion can be ar- 
ranged on these lines, “Bishops and clergy of our com- 
munion would willingly accept from the authorities of 
other communions, a form of commission or recognition 
which would commend our ministry to their congrega- 
tions, as having its place in the one family life? This as- 
sertion was made with the openly expressed assent of 
great numbers of those present at the Conference. It 
was the sincere expression of a real willingness. The 
hesitations which might naturally spring from the sense 
of old ecclesiastical dignity were notably absent. 

On the other hand, the Conference hoped that minis- 
ters who have not received it would accept a commission 
through episcopal ordination, as obtaining for them a 
ministry throughout the whole fellowship. 
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AN INTERPRETATION OF THE LAMBETH APPEAL 


Bishop Talbot of Bethlehem explains the Appeal of the 
Lambeth Conference in an article in the Christian Union 
Quarterly. 

As to the ministry, we ask if we may not reasonably 
claim that the episcopate is the one means of providing 
such a common ministry as can be recognized by all the 
Churches. And here we say that it is not that we call in 
question for a moment the spiritual reality of the minis- 
ters of those communions which do not possess the 
episcopate. On the contrary we thankfully acknowledge 
that these ministries have been manifestly blessed and 
owned by the Holy Spirit as effective means of grace. 
But at the same time we beg humbly to submit that con- 
siderations alike of history and of present experience 
justify the claim which we make on behalf of the episco- 
pate. Moreover, we would urge that it is now and will 
prove to be in the future the best instrument for main- 
taining the unity and continuity of the Church. At the 
same time we greatly desire that the offices of a Bishop 
should be everywhere exercised in a representative and 
constitutional manner and should more truly express all 
that ought to be involved for the life of the Christian 
family in the title of father in God. Nay, more, we 
eagerly look forward to the day when through its ac- 
ceptance, in a united church, we may all share in that 
grace which is pledged to the members of the whole body 
in the Apostolic right of the laying on of hands and in the 
joy and fellowship of a Eucharist in which as one family 
we may all kneel at one altar and, without any doubtful- 
ness of mind, offer to the one Lord our worship and ser- 
vice. 

(Concerning the basis of union it is apparent that the 
acceptance of episcopal ordination is a sine qua non for 
union in the Appeal of the Lambeth Conference. That 
such a proposition will be seriously entertained by non- 
episcopal churches is utterly improbable.) —Ed. 





THE LUTHERAN QUARTERLY 
ZIONISM. 


The influx of Jews into Palestine calls forth the follow- 
ing in the Yale Review from the pen of the distinguished 
author Israel Zangwill. 

Palestine will not become a Jewish state, but it will 
become a civilized state. It will not become a Hebrew 
France, but it will become a Semitic Switzerland, which, 
according to Lord Acton, is—with its harmonization of 
different nationalities—the highest form of state. The 
Jews, accustomed at best to individual political equality, 
will here receive quasi-national equality. They will not 
run the state nominally, but their energies are sure to 
dominate it economically. Even in the last twelve months 
they built sixty-six new houses to the forty-five built by 
the overwhelmingly larger Arab population. They can 
enter now only in their thousands, but they will ulti- 
mately enter in their tens of thousands. Their power to 
finance colonization is at present restricted, but the war 
clouds and war currencies must finally pass, and even 
the crippled Zionism of Germany is recommending all its 
members to set aside ten per cent of their income for 
Palestine, and 750,000 marks have already been sub- 
scribed. The Jewish problem will not be solved; on the 
contrary—the Diaspora will be perpetuated—but with 
the withdrawal of the Jewish claim to monopolize Pales- 
tine, the Jewish-Arab problem will be solved and a bridge 
be built up between Eastern and Western civilization. 


THE QUAKER MINISTRY. 


From an article in the Journal of Religion on “The 
Society of Friends” Allen C. Thomas speaks of the pro- 
blem of the ministry as follows :— 

In common with other denominations the problem of 
the ministry is a serious one. That there is need for an 
intelligent educated service is unquestionable; zeal, 
earnest exhortation, or both combined are not sufficient. 
How can the need be met without conflicting with the 
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historic position of the body as to the necessity of a divine 
call, sometimes immediate and “the priesthood of all be- 
lievers.” Is it practical, amid the legitimate demands 
of modern life, for members to devote the necessary 
time to ministerial and pastoral work? Can any consid- 
erable number of men and women of ability be expected 
to devote their lives or a great part of them to a work in 
which but a meager income for years and small pros- 
pect for the future is all that can be looked for? Various 
efforts have been made to meet certain phases of the 
question. Some Friends, a number of years ago, insti- 
tuted a Bible Training School for ministers and Chris- 
tian workers, but it cannot be said that the results have 
been satisfactory to the body at large, for the tendency 
has been toward the creation of a ministerial class, in 
elastic methods, and a narrow outlook. A school for 
Social and Religious Education, much less formal, in- 
tended rather for Christian workers, has all been in op- 
eration for a few years. Another method has been to 
introduce into the college curriculum, for those who feel 
called to the ministry or Christian work, courses on the 
Bible, church history, sociology, psychology, and practi- 
cal ways of church service. Still more recently, a well- 
endowed graduate school has been opened, offering in- 
struction in “biblical literature, philosophy, sociology, 
history and kindred subjects.” Whether these later 
efforts will bring about adequate results remains to be 
seen, but it cannot be questioned that the last three 
methods are more in accord with fundamental Quaker- 
ism than the first. 





THE LUTHERAN QUARTERLY 


CURRENT THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 
II. IN GERMAN. BY PROF. J. L. NEVE, D.D. 


In consequence of the social revolution in Germany 
when scholars and ministers of the Gospel have become 
the proletariat, a society controlled by socialism looks 
upon all teaching of religion as useless. In Russia the 
logical deduction of this fundamental view has been 
reached. The Church is not even permitted to hold pro- 
perty. The radical wing of socialism in Germany is es- 
tablished upon the same principle. Fortunately, there are 
powerful conservative factors asserting themselves, 
which see the salvation of the nation in a religious and 
moral regeneration. Will these forces win? Much de- 
pends upon the development of the economic situation in 
Germany. Bolshevism always grows under strong and 
continued economic depression. Can the conservative 
forces of Germany win? If not then the complete down- 
break of civilization in central Europe is at hand. 
(Harnack, some time ago, delivered an address on the 
subject: “Have we arrived at the end of Western civili- 
zation?) Then, there would follow indescribable suff- 
ering for the Church and its servants. The Church will 
not go out of existence. ‘The gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against her.” 


Pastor Bracker, the president of the Breklum Foreign 
Mission Institute published in the Breklum “Sonntag- 
blatt” a number of very interesting articles on “People 
and Government” (Volk und Obrigkeit). He writes: 
“In our state of defencelessness we can only raise our 
voice to God. And we can plead with Christian believers 
in enemy countries, especially America, to work for a 
reconciliation of the nations. It is a sacred duty of the 
believers in all countries to testify against the instincts 
of the beast in the nations, as it is witnessed on all sides 
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at the present time.” But He sees the instincts of the 
beast not only in the economic conflicts between the 
enemy nations, but also in the conflicts of the parties and 
factions in each nation, also in The German people. Hav- 
ing referred to Russia he continues: Woe, if Bolshevism 
should get the upper-hand in Germany! Then God have 
mercy on the Christians, the ministers, the people in the 
country! We may speak of the Russians as a semi- 
Asiatic race, and think that what there takes place can- 
not be repeated in Germany, but the history of the Ger- 
man people also shows much of the wild instincts. Woe 
to us if such ferociousness should break out and arbi- 
trariness should come to rule instead of right and justice! 


The Allg. Ev. Luth. Kirchenzeitung (Leipzig) prints 
the following under the question: “Can a Christian be a 
socialist?” The socialistic Pastor Schlosser had made 
the statement in a meeting: “I am a fervent Christian 
and at the same time a convinced socialist.” To this the 
socialist leader (independent) replied: ‘Pastor, this is 
impossible. Either you are a fervent Christian, and 
then you can be no convinced socialist; or you are a con- 
vinced socialist, and then you cannot be a Christian.” The 
editor adds: “In certain circles it is too much overlooked 
that socialism as such is the party of outspoken atheism 
and enmity to the Church, of opposition to the country 
(Vaterlandslosigkeit), of materialism and extreme sel- 
fishness. This, of course, does not exclude that among 
the adherents to the party there may be occasionally a 
Christian, but such are exceptions, and such individuals 
cannot be genuine socialists”. 


In Schneider’s “Kirchliches Jahrbuch,” pp. 137-140, 
a carefully worked out statistical report is given on the 
movement to leave the Church. Waves of this movement 
are traced from the year 1912 on, but already before the 
outbreak of the war they had spent their force. From 
1912 to 1914 as many as 60,000 left the Church. From 
1915 to 1918 the number was a little less than 12,000. 
But the downbreak in the war gave a new impetus to 
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that movement. In the year 1919, 228,000 people with- 
drew from the Church! This covers only the Protestant 
Church of forty million members; it does not include the 
Roman Catholic Church which, has about one third of 
the strength of Protestantism. Dr. Schneider insists 
that the Roman Catholic Church had like losses, only that 
they are not reported. Compare with Schneider’s “Jahr- 
buch” his article in the Allg. Ev. Luth. Kirchenzeitung 
of March 4, 1921, pp. 133-135. The writer remarks: “It 
is not the Church that goes down under this hatred, but 
Germany....Without the cultivation of religious and 
ethical values our nation will go down irrecoverably.... 
What the Church loses in numbers, it gains in inner 
strength. It is a testing and a separation of spirits that 
has long been coming. The ship carried too much bal- 
last. True, a ship without any ballast would capsize on 
the high sea. The Church has never existed as a Church 
of the pious exclusively. But a ship overloaded with bal- 
last goes down under the waves. Now we have the clear- 
ing. The captain watches the line of possible ballast. 
Faithfulness to the Church is now tried and, may God 
grant, proved in many.” 

A comparison between Germany and America will 
show that in our country just as many people are living 
without actual connection with the Church as in Ger- 
many. Here however there is merely passive indifference 
to the Church while in Germany the laboring classes are 
showing at the present time a positive hatred. We read 
that as a demonstration against the demand for religion 
in the public schools the socialists in Berlin gathered 
2000 children in a park, boys and girls of eight bearing 
banners with the materialistic motto: “Macht hier das 
Leben gut und schoen; kein Jenseits gibts, kein Wieder- 
sehn!” (Make this life beautiful, there is no hereafter!). 
A teacher then thanked the children in an address for 
their having left religious instruction. He undertook to 
prove to these little ones that there are contradictions be- 
tween religion and science. Jesus was praised as a 
genuine Jewish proletarian who fought agaist all those 
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going in fine clothees and especially against those in black 
clothes, the ministers. How are we to explain this in- 
tense hatred of the German workingmen against the 
Church? As to their present feeling we may be safe in 
saying: They make the capitalistic and the imperialistic 
system in Germany and everywhere in the world respons- 
ible for the outbreak of the war. And even before the 
war they declared that the Church was backing, uphold- 
ing and defending the idea that “the altars supporting 
the thrones.” Liebknecht, when he was in this country 
said: “The German socialists are not against religion, 
but against the Church, because it upholds plutocracy.” 
We might not agree with Liebknecht in what he called 
religion! But this is the fact: The Church everywhere is 
naturally conservative. It is loyal to the existing gov- 
ernment. It supports civil order, and is instinctively op- 
posed to revolution. All this is right. But is it not also 
true that the Church, consciously or unconsciously, has 
always favored the rich? This was very pronounced in 
Germany, and together with the existing distinction be- 
tween the classes—the workingmen were called the 
“fourth class” (der vierte Stand) —it created a condition 
against which the laborers were bound to assert them- 
selves. It was not one bit better in England and France. 
But a country which loses in war is likely first to experi- 
ence the social upheaval. With all our wealth there is 
far more democracy in America than in the European 
countries. We need however to take warning from the 
present situation in Germany. If the Church in Ger- 
many would always have addressed itself to the masses 
instead of to the classes, and if it would have testified 
faithfully against the sins of capitalism it might not 
have lost to such a degree the confidence of the laboring 
class. 

It is true that officially the Church of Germany 
was closely allied with the nationalistic system, yet this 
statement is not the whole truth. The Inner Mission 
movement, in which the Church of Germany excelled 
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that of other nations, made no appeal to the socialists. 
They hated the beneficent work of Bodelschwing in Ger- 
many, and in the Baltic provinces they murdered deacon- 
esses as well as ministers. So it is after all the anti 
Christian spirit of socialism which accounts for the hat- 
red against the Church. The naturalism of France, the 
Darwinism of England, the Monism of Germany, dissem- 
inated by books such as Haeckel’s “Riddle of the Uni- 
verse,” which our age has devoured in millions of copies, 
furnished the background for the perverted ideas of the 
Nihilists, the Anarchists, the Communists and the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World. It is materialism: no God, 
no soul, no hereafter! ‘‘Heaven?’—Bebel once cried 
out,—“We leave it to the angels and to the sparrows!” 
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The Problem of the Pentateuch: A New Solution by 
Archaeological Methods. By Professor Melvin Grove 
Kyle, D.D., LL.D. Bibleotheca Sacra Company: Ober- 
lin, Ohio. Pp. XXI. 289. Large 8vo.. Cloth. $2.15, 
postpaid. 

The thesis of this book, which was first presented be- 
fore the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis in 
outline several years ago, is that the variety in the form 
and style of those parts of the Pentateuch which we call 
the Laws of Moses, on the basis of which Criticism has 
raised up its Codes BC, D, H and P, finds an equally good 
explanation on the basis of the use for which the several 
divisions of the Law were intended; and that the separa- 
tion of the material on this basis corresponds largely 
with the Sources of Criticism. That is, we have in the 
Pentateuch “Covenant” law made up of “Command- 
ments” and “judgments”, given in terse nemonic 
form—the common law of the Semites adapted to and en- 
joined upon Israel as the means of realizing the Cove- 
nant relation. We have also a large body of ritual pre- 
scriptions, made up largely of “statutes” (with some 
“judgments,”” where the matter in question entered into 
the body of Hebrew practice through this channel), de- 
scriptive in form, and often encased in narrative—laws of 
procedure for a theocracy, a priestly liturgy. Then we 
have also a distict body of hortatory material, dealing 
with the principles upon which Israel was to be consti- 
tuted a nation, the substantive or constitutional law of 
Israel as the nation passed into the land of promise, com- 
prehensively designated as “commandments, judgments 
and statutes”. Dr. Kyle makes a minute tabulation of all 
the material in question and reaches the conclusion that 
the JE Document of the Critics, together with scattered 
fragments assigned to J and E, is made up of the “Com- 
mandments” and the “judgments” found in Exodus, 
Leviticus and Numbers; that the P Document is made up 
of the “statutes” of Exodus, Leviticus and Numbers; and 
that the D Document contains, with almost perfect exact- 
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ness, the hortatory expression of the “commandments,” 
“judgments” and “statutues” in the book of Deuteron- 
omy. The deduction is clear. What have Critical 
scholars to say? Not much sympathy has as yet been ex- 
pressed by them. One does not readily tear down the 
house he has laboriously built because another man is 
going to live in a tent; but the tent may be more in keep- 
ing with the facts of archaeology. We shall follow the 
fate of Dr. Kyle’s proposal with great iterest. 
H.C. A 


The Annual of the American School of Oriental Research. 
Vol. I (1919-1920). Charles C. Torrey, Editor. Yale 
University Press: New Haven, Conn. Pp. XI. 92, 75 
plates, 2 inserts. 


The American School of Oriental Research in Jerusa- 
lem was organized in 1900 under the aegis of the 
Archaeological Institute of America. It has been the 
purpose of the School to conduct an independent line of 
exploration and excavation. It is supported by forty-five 
leading universities, theological seminaries and colleges 
of the country. Our own Church is represented by the 
Theological Seminary at Gettysburg. Up to the present, 
the School has been so limited in funds, and the situation 
in Palestine has been so unsettled,that no major operation 
has been possible. However, the work of Torrey among 
the rock-tombs of Phoenicia, of Mitchell and Paton on 
the wall of Jerusalem, of Barton on the so-called Tomb 
of the Judges, of Schmidt at the Dead Sea and of Lyons 
and Moulton on the tombs at Et-Tayebeh and Beit Jibrin 
have contributed not a little to our knowledge of Pales- 
tinian antiquities. Hitherto this information has been 
given to the public in a desultory way through whatever 
channels were at the time available. The Executive 
Committee has at last decided upon an Annual, the first 
volume of which is before us. The Contents comprise: 
A Phoenician Necropolis at Sidon (4 plates), C. C. 
Torrey; The Walls of Jerusalem (71 plates), H. G. 
Mitchell; Survivals of Primitive Religion in Modern 
Palestine, L. B. Paton; Gleanings in Archaeology and 
Epigraphy (2 plates), W. G. Moulton. The article of 
Prof. Mitchell, who died while the volume was in press, 
is a very valuable paper, and the volume as a whole is a 
positive contribution to Palestinian archaeology. British 
control in Palestine and a quickened American interest in 
Oriental matters give promise of larger recoveries in the 
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Holy Land than we have yet secured. Dr. Albert T. Clay, 
who has just returned from a fresh survey of the field, 
having been Annual Professor for the year 1919-20, en- 
courages the American School to avail itself at once of a 
golden opportunity. Supporting memberships ($100 per 
annum) are urgently needed. 

H.C. A. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Religion and Culture. A Critical Survey of Methods of 
Approach to Religious Phenomena. By Frederick 
Schleiter, Ph.D. Columbia University Press. Cloth. 
Pp. x. 205. 


This is a timely volume in the sphere of the science of 
religion. It clarifies to a certain extent the befogged air 
of the study of origins by removing the confusion created 
by rival theorists. He calls into question the methods of 
approach to religious phenomena, which have too fre- 
quently been treated in a superficial and dogmatic 

nanner 

For instance, he questions “the entire attempt to 
formulate universal laws upon the basis of the intensive 
study of a very limited group of cultural facts” He de- 
clares that these attempts “literally bristle with fallacies 
and insupportable presuppositions.” Thus the idea that 
any one territory is so completely isolated that it affords 
ground for the formation of a theory of origins is utter- 
ly untenable, for recent studies have shown that cultural 
elements have been transmitted from one area to another 
where at first sight this was not apparent. This is illus- 
trated by the spread of tobacco—its cultivation and 
use—over Africa in an incredibly short time after its in- 
troduction from America In a similar way the banana 
has spread over almost the whole of South America, and 
Indian corn over the entire world. The horse, cattle, 
European grains,, the use of milk were widely dissemin- 
ated in prehistoric times. Boas gives abundant testi- 
mony to the very widespread transmission of tales 
among the natives of the northern portion of North 
America, and Kolish calls attention to the immense sig- 
nificance of the serpent in the religious systems of the 
world. Hence, the tendency to regard any one region, 
especially Australia, as the cradle of religion has been 
discredited. Professor Rivers is convinced through his 
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investigations, that Australia and Melanesia have simi- 
lar and related elements of culture. 

Dr. Schleiter also attacks the evolutionary theory of 
the development of religion. He considers it absurd to 
base a theory upon the idea that any tribe has remained 
“in statu quo, in a chrysolis stage, for untold ages, and so 
provide the convenient basis for speculative reconstruc- 
tions of the order of development”! On the other hand 
history abundantly testifies to the degeneration of many 
tribes and nations from a higher to a lower civilization. 
He facetiously remarks that “the comparative and the 
evolutionary methods in the social sciences are intrinsi- 
cally bound up together and mutually supplement one 
another, indeed, but for the benevolent ministrations of 
the latter, the creations of the former would remain truly 
Platonic ideas, set in the empty heavens of intellectual 
abstractions, and uncontaminated by participation in the 
moving reality of the empirical world.” 

The author controverts the basic ideas as held by Tylor - 
and others that animism is the ground and source of all 
religions. Borchert has pointed out that “a concept of 
divinity must be immanent or primordial in order that 
man may bestow upon souls the predicates or attributes 
of deity.” Lang has shown the “God-idea” must be 
fundamental. 

Dr. Schleiter has apparently a thorough acquaintance 
with the extensive literature of the science of religion 
and has in the present volume made a valuable contribu- 
tion to it. In the concluding chapters on “Convergence 
and Causality” he reaffirms the principle that like cul- 
tural results may proceed from unlike antecedents. 

In regard to this entire matter of the science of reli- 
gion—its philosophy and history—it is apparent that 
the prehistoric origin of religion necessarily places it in 
the realm of speculation, which in turn is affected by the 
prejudices of investigators. To those who accept the 
Bible the whole subject is very plain. The creation of 
man in the image of God, the unity of the human race, 
the introduction of sin and the dispersion of the people 
are sufficient ground for the postulates of Christianity 
that there is one God and one true faith, and that ani- 
mism, fetchism, mythology, idolatry and the like are 
nothing but perversions of the knowledge of the true 
God, as Paul shows in the first chapter of Romans. 

J.A.S. 
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EXEGESIS. 


Jesaias H. Kommentar iiber den zweiten Teil des Pro- 
pheten Jesaias (Kapitel 40-66). von Aug. Pieper, Pro- 
fessor am Predigerseminar der Ex. Luth. Synode von 
Wisconsin u. a. St. zu Wanwatosa, Wis. Northwestern 
Publishing House, Milwaukee, Wis,. Cloth. 7x10 
inches. Pp. LV, 681. Price $4.50 net. 


This splendid volume is a fine specimen of the print- 
er’s art, as well as a noble contribution to the exegesis 
of Isaiah, by a painstaking teacher whose modesty is sur- 
passed only by his learning. The secret of the patient 
labor of Dr. Pieper is revealed in the Preface where he 
confesses that the study of the great evangelical prophet 
has been to him the revelation of fuller knowledge of 
salvation and a deeper experience of its joy. He illus- 
trates the saying of Melanchthon that it is the heart that 
makes the theologian. 

In dealing with the critical question of authorship Dr. 
Pieper shows the.widest acquaintance with the literature 
of the subject, not only in German but in English. He 
deplores the fact that Delitzsch—the greatest Hebrew 
and Semitic scholar of his time—in his last days fell a 
victim to the new naturalism and conceded, although 
with many misgivings, a Deutero-Isaish. Delitzscn wrote 
pathetically in reference to the probable authorship of 
certain parts of the prophecy of Isaiah by the “pupils of 
Isaiah” as follows: “Thus the matter stands perhaps. 
It seems probable and almost certain, that it is so; never- 
theless it is not absolutely certain to me, and I shall die 
without overcoming my wavering.” 

In a note the author corrects the common idea that 
Delitzsch was a Jew. He declares that there was not a 
single drop of Jewish blood in the distinguished Hebraist. 

The author maintains the Isaianic authorship of the 
entire prophecy. By this he does not mean that Isaiah 
wrote every word of the book that bears his name. A 
parallel case is the Pentateuch, for which it is perfectly 
proper to claim Mosaic authorship, although there is no 
doubt that post-Mosaic as well as ante-Mosaic material 
is included. So also in the Book of Isaiah there may be 
additions by others, who under divine guidance wrote in 
the spirit of the prophet. For the “source” arrangement 
and the Wellhausen theory of origins the author has the 
supremest contempt, regarding them as a first class 
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fraud perpetrated in the name of science to its everlast- 
ing shame. 

A striking feature of the Commentary is the Hebrew 
text printed in full, so that the student may have the or- 
iginal before him. The prophecy is treated as a sublime 
poem the form of which is preserved in the author’s 
translation into the German. He claims that the “iambic 
rythm” of the original finds a true affinity wtih the Ger- 
man, and that therefore it was no great task to make a 
versified rendering. 

The author disclaims the purpose of making a merely 
popular commentary, for his work is that of the class- 
room; nevertheless the educated minister, who is un- 
acquainted with Hebrew, will be able to find rich nuggets 
on almost every page. The treatment of the text is, of 
course, like all true exegesis grammatical, but not 
mechanical. 

We express the hope that this profound and valuable 
work will appear in English, thus widening the sphere of 
its influence. To the majority of the American clergy 
the German is about as unintelligible as the Hebrew. 
Luther found a great deal of trouble in making the 
prophets speak German, and Dr. Pieper will have a 
similar task in making the average minister understand 
the beautiful German Mutter Sprache. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


EXEGESIS. 


The Gospel of Matthew. An Exposition. By Charles R. 
Erdman, Professor of Practical Theology in Princeton 
Theological Seminary. The Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia. 1920. Cloth. 414 x 614. Pp. 224. Price, 
$1.00. 


In the Foreword Dr. Erdman says, “The hopes of the 
world are to be realized in the reign of a universal King 
....Whose wisdom is faultless, whose love is perfect, 
whose power is supreme. Such a Ruler is Christ, and 
under His scepter the earth is to attain its age of glory.” 
The Gospel of Matthew emphasizes the Kingship of 
Christ. In the Outline of the Gospel, Dr. Erdman keeps 
this in view ,and accordingly divides it into twelve head- 
ings, each relating to the Lord as King: The Antecedents 
of the King; the Proclamation of the King; The Creden- 
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tials; The Messengers; The Claims; The Parables; The 
Withdrawal; The Person and Work; The Servants; The 
Rejection; The Prophecies of the King’s Return; and 
The Trial, Death and Resurrection. 

In the Exposition, the Outline is followed. The text 
of the Gospel in paragraphs is printed in full, each para- 
graph being followed by appropriate comments. The 
method is practical rather than critical. The language 
is simple, and the style very good. The make-up of the 
book is worthy of its contents. 


J.A.S. 


The Apocalypse of John. Studies in Introduction, 
with a Critical and Exegetical Commentary. By Isbon 
T. Beckwith, Ph.D., D.D. Formerly Professor of In- 
terpretation of the N. T. in the General Theological 
Seminary, N. Y., and of Greek in Trinity College, 
Hartford. The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 1919. Cloth. 
Pp. X. 794. Price $4.00. 


The volume before us is the result of long and pain- 
staking study by an eminent scholar. He is thoroughly 
acquainted with the literature of the much discussed 
Apocalypse. The authorship is conceded with some 
doubt to the Apostle John. The contents must be re- 
garded from the writer’s point of view, which represents 
the trials of the Church as culminating in victory. There 
are many permanent elements in Revelation which consti- 
tute its real: value. The chief of these is the assur- 
ance that the eternal God is through all the movements 
of history working out his purpose to establish his reign 
of righteousness, peace and blessedness. It kindles the 
faith of the believer as it unveils the glory of the New 
Jerusalem with its blessed fellowship and the sublime 
worship before the throne of God and the Lamb. 

In regard to the millennial teachings found in the 
twentieth chapter, the author says, “These few verses 
standing alone in biblical utterances, and apparently de- 
riving their formal contents from an external source,have 
given occasion for controversy running through cen- 
turies and for vast practical delusions. Yet the chief aim 
of the author is clear. He seeks to set forth under a 
striking apocalyptic form the assurance that the 
martyr’s steadfastness wins for him the special favor of 
his Lord, and the highest life in union with God and 
Christ. That is the meaning of the passage for us.” 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 
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PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


The Call to Unity. By William T. Manning, rector of 
Trinity Church, New York City. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 1920. Pp. 162. Price $2.00. 

This volume consists of four lectures on the Bedell 
Foundation delivered at Kenyon College in May, 1920. 
An appendix, including eight proposals or plans of union, 
is a valued addition. Dr. Manning writes in a very in- 
teresting and simple manner on a most vital theme. He 
deplores, first of all, the divisions in the Church, there 
being over two hundred denominations in the United 
States. The lack of unity is charged with enormous 
losses in numbers, in faith, and in morality. 

He regards the present outlook for unity as hopeful, 
except in the case of the Roman Catholic Church, which 
professes to have everything to give and nothing to re- 
ceive. The Eastern Church, however, he regards as 
evangelical and Catholic, and disposed to unite with the 
Episcopal Church. Among Protestants, recent unions, 
projected and consummated, together with general 
movements such as the Y. M. C. A., indicate a decided 
wish for closer union. In India and China the non-con- 
formists are getting together. 

“The Approach to Unity” must proceed upon certain 
fundamental! principles, including the acceptance of the 
deity of Christ, the recognition of what is true and good 
in all Churches, and the ecumenical character of Chris- 
tianity. 

“The Call to the Anglican Communion”’ is to be a lead- 
er in the work of bringing the Churches together, be- 
cause it is the bond between other Protestant Churches 
and the Catholics: It is the mediator having elements 
common to both. Dr. Manning shows how both sides 
have the truth in various measures, each emphasizing 
some distinctive idea. The continuity of “the Historic 
Episcopate” is everywhere insisted upon, without ignor- 
ing the validity of the ministry of non-episcopal Church- 
es. Nevertheless, true ordination is in the line of the 
apostolic succession, and without this there can be no 
union. 

Dr. Manning’s fervent plea for unity and union is 
highly commendable; but the conditions proposed are im- 
possible. Did space permit, we might urge that the 
Church of the Augsburg Confession offers a basis of 
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union, upon historic and equitable grounds which are 
both evangelical and catholic. 


J. A. SINGMASTER. 


The Meaning of Service. By Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
New York: Association Press. Art leather cloth, 
pocket size. Pp. 221. Price, $1.25. 


Dr. Fosdick has won renown and gratitude as the 
author of two little books on “The Meaning of Prayer” 
and “The Meaning of Faith.” The present volume com- 
pletes the series. Its topics are: Service and Christian- 
ity, The Peril of Uselessness, The Abundant Life, Self- 
Denial, New Forms of Service, ete. The chapters cover 
a period of twelve weeks, and each chapter contains a 
section for each day in the week, closing with the “Com- 
ment for the Week” in five paragraphs. The daily sec- 
tions consist of an appropriate Scripture passage of from 
three to ten verses, a brief exposition and a collect or 
other brief prayer. The prayers, eighty-four of them, 
are all selected from the devotions of devout men through 
the centuries from Augustine to the present day. 

The daily use of this little volume will promote piety 
and inspire service. It will enrich the reader’s knowl- 
edge of the Bible and bring him into touch, through its 
prayers and apt illustrations, with the choice spirits of 
the centuries. 


J. A. SINGMASTER. 


The Religion of a Layman. By Charles R. Brown, Dean 
of the Divinity School of Yale University. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 12mo. Pages 84. 

This is an exposition of the Sermon on the Mount; not 
“commentary,” as the author tells us in the Preface, but 
simply an “interpretation.” In explanation of his meth- 
od he says: “I have turned quite away from all technical, 
critical questions of exegesis to indicate, if I might in 
terse and modern phrase, the main content and bearing of 
the more vital portions of this well-known and widely 
quoted passage of Scripture.” There are five chapters, 
the titles of which are sufficient indication as to the por- 
tions of the Sermon on the Mount which each one 
stresses. These titles are: “The Main Sources of Hap- 
piness,” “The Inwardness of Character,” “The Sim- 
plicity of a Good Life,’ “The Primacy of the Moral 
Values,” and “The Goal of Moral Effort.” Those who 
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are familiar with Dean Brown’s style of thought and ex- 

pression will expect to find here many interesting and 

suggestible passages, and they will not be disappointed. 
JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


Tracts. By the Rev. W. C. Seidell, D.D., Sterling, Ill. 
These tracts may be had for the price of the postage 
from the author, or the Lutheran Inner Mission 
Society, 828 Sixth St. South, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The titles of these tracts are: “In His Name”, “The 
Attractive Power of Christ Crucified’, “Christ, the 
Bread of Life’, “The Baptismal Covenant”, “Christ, Our 
Sacrificial High Priest’, “Chris’t Intercession for His 
Own’”’, “God’s Gracious Call to Humanity”, “Christ’s Vic- 
tory Over Satan, Sin and Death’, “He Saved Others, 
Himself He Cannot Save’’, “Christ Our Passover Sacri- 
ficed for Us’, “God’s Plan of Salvation for the Race”, 
“The Power of the Word of God”, “God’s Remedy for 
Sin”, “Christ, Our Mediatorial High Priest’, etc., etc. 

These tracts might be called “A Plain Gospel for plain 
people”. Most of them are addressed to professing Chris- 
tians with the purpose of stimulating spiritual life. They 
are evangelical and practical, growing out of the author’s 
knowledge of the Bible and his own ripe experience. The 
generous terms upon which they are offered make them 
available to all. Try them. 

3 ee & 


The Christian Preacher. By Alfred Ernest Garvie, M. 
A., D.D., Principal of New College, London. Charles 
Sceribner’s Sons, New York City. 12mo. Pp. 517. Price, 
$3.50. 


It is not often that we are favored in one season with 
two such fine books on preaching as Dr. Cadman’s “Am- 
bassadors of God,” and this one by Dr. Garvie. “The 
Christian Preacher” belongs to “The International 
Theological Library,” projected several years ago, and 
intended, when completed, to comprise about thirty vol- 
umes. Dr. Garvie includes in this single volume the dis- 
cussion of three distinct topics which are usually treated 
separately. The first is the “History of Preaching,” to 
which he devotes 271 pages, or considerably more than 
half the volume. The second part deals with “The Cre- 
dentials, Qualifications and Functions of the Preacher.” 
This covers 122 pages. Part III is on “The Preparation 
and the Production of the Sermon,” and covers the re- 
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maining 133 pages of text. All three of these topics are 
treated with the interest, force and broad common sense 
which mark all Dr. Garvie’s books. But we have found 
the third part the most interesting and suggestive, and 
we are inclined to regret that the author did not give it 
larger space. The six chapters in this part discuss: 
“The Character of the Sermon,” “The Choice of Subjects 
and Texts,” “The Contents of the Sermon,” “The Ar- 
rangement of the Sermon,” “The Composition of the Ser- 
mon,” and “The Delivery of the Sermon.” Under each 
of these topics Dr. Garvie offers many valuable sugges- 
tions and a great wealth of illuminating and inspiring 
comment. We commend this book not only to seminary 
students but also to those who are out in the active work 
but may feel the need of the stimulus and help which may 
be had from the reading and study of a new and up-to- 
date book on their peculiar work and problems. 
JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


Wanted—A Congregation. By Lloyd C. Douglas. The 
Christian Century Press, Chicago. 12mo. 213 pp. 
$1.75. 


Is it fiction or fact? This question keeps rising again 
and again in reading this stimulating book. It is in the 
form of fiction but it reads like fact. It is the story of a 
minister, “Rev. D. Preston Blue” by name, denomination 
not given, who had allowed himself to drift into a very 
perfunctory way of doing his work, even his preaching. 
Naturally this kind of work produced very small results. 
Discouraged by this fact as well as by his consciousness 
that he had no very deep interest in the work itself, he 
had become discouraged and was beginning to think 
seriously of quitting the ministry. About that time he re- 
ceived an invitation from an old college chum to come 
help him celebrate his fortieth birthday. This was the 
beginning of better things for him. It brought him into 
contact with several successful men of the world, one a 
manufacturer, another an editor, and still another a 
doctor. In his conversations with these men he was led 
to a new view of his own work as a minister, and also of 
the work of the church. He got an entirely different idea 
of how he ought to do his own work as well as of how the 
work of the church ought to be organized and carried 
on. The result was not only a revival of his own interest 
in the work of preaching but also, very naturally, a great 
awakening of interest and enthusiasm in his church, the 
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introduction of an entirely new policy of managing the 
finances and organizing the work, and the beginning of 
a new era of prosperity. 

The reader, especially if he be a minister, may not 
agree with all the ideas of the ministry and of the church 
presented in this volume, but he must be a deeply-dyed 
pessimist, or a hopeless stand-patter, if he does not get 
from it a lot of new ideas and of helpful suggestions. We 
commend the book to all ministers and laymen, especially 
to members of the Church Council. The author was for- 
merly a Lutheran minister and was pastor for several 
years of the Luther Place Memorial Lutheran Church in 
Washington. He is now pastor of a large and influential 
Congregationa! Church in Ann Harbor, Michigan. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


Church Finance and Social Ethics. By Bishop Francis 
John McConnell. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 12mo. 130 pp. $1.50. 


Bishop McConnell is one of the most vigorous thinkers 
and incisive writers in the great Methodist Church. In 
this book he calls our attention to some of the perils 
which are connected with the great size of some of our 
church organizations and the magnitude of the opera- 
tions which are being carried on and projected. He has 
especially in mind the growing sentiment in favor of the 
organic union of the churches and the enormous sums of 
money which such a consummation would be likely to 
throw into the central treasury. Even now, at least two 
of the great denominations have raised each a sum of 
one hundred millions, and others are inaugurating 
movements to secure similar sums. It is easy to see what 
tremendous power the handling of such vast sums of 
money will put into the hands of a few men, or a few 
Boards of the Church. Even if we assume that these men 
will be proof against the ever present temptation to use 
these funds for their own personal profit can we be 
equally sure that they will never use them for the ad- 
vancement of their own personal views and policies and 
for the crushing of opposition to them? 

To quote the Bishop’s own words: “The administra- 
tors of the finances, who will probably go by the innocent 
title of secretaries, will have in their hands titanic en- 
ginery whose effects will be felt through the decades for 
good or for ill. The secretaryships are inevitable, as is 
their tremedous power.” In this connection he calls at- 
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tention to the great and controlling influence being ex- 
erted to-day in the educational world by the two great 
foundations established by Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Rocke- 
feller. Without raising any question as to whether these 
great funds are being wisely and justly administered or 
not, at the present time, he says very truly that “the fact 
remains that at least for a generation or two these ag- 
gregations of money will be a potent factor in decreeing 
what colleges in the United States shall survive or per- 
ish.” It may not be amiss to say in this connection that 
already in our own United Lutheran Church the execu- 
tive representative of one of our agencies has threatened 
the head of an institution with opposition and the defeat 
of his plans for the advancement of his institution if he 
did not bring his own personal views and the policies of 
the institution into harmony with those of the agency 
represented. This fairly illustrates the peril. 

But the Bishop goes on to call attention to a number of 
other problems which will inevitably grow out of the 
possession and handling of such vast sums of money by 
the Church or its representatives. There will be the prob- 
lem of ownership. The Church will become a capitalist. 
The question of its right to hold great investments will 
be raised. There will be the problem of solicitation, the 
methods to be employed in the gathering of money; the 
problem of expenditure andof philanthropy, involving 
the wise use and application of these funds. The Church 
will of necessity become an investor and an employer. 
This will again raise additional problems which will 
bring the Church into conflict with prevailing customs 
and policies, and eventually, perhaps, with our entire so- 
cial and industrial organization. 

The general problem thus becomes a very large one, 
and a very intricate one, and the Bishop has done well 
to call the attention of the Church to its many phases. 
His book is a timely one, and is well worth reading by all 
who are interested in the welfare of the kingdom, and 
especially by all those who are charged with great re- 
sponsibility in the gathering and administration of the 
gifts of the people for the work of the kingdom. Even 
if the organic union of Christendom should never come, 
and we are pretty sure that it will not come in the near 
future, the problems presented here are equally sure to 
arise to a greater or less extent in each of the separate de- 
nominations. 


JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
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The Church and Labor. By John A. Ryan, D.D., LL.D., 
and Joseph Husslein, 8.J., Ph.D. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 8vo. 327 pages. Price $3.75. 

This is a valuable contribution to the discussion of the 
industrial problem of the day. The book is written of 
course from the standpoint of the Roman Catholic 
Church. This is “The Church” referred to in the title. 
Both the authors are men of high standing in their 
Church, and speak with authority. Both of them have 
written widely before on this and similar subjects. 
Moreover, the book has the approval of the Roman 
Catholic “Censor Librorum.” It may be accepted, there- 
fore, as authoritative not only for all good Catholics, but 
also for all others who are interested in kowing what this 
Church teaches and what good Catholics are to believe 
and practice on this subject. 

This is all the more important because so large a part 
of the labor of this country, and of the world, indeed, is 
more or less closely affiliated with the Catholic Church, 
and because this Church speaks for its members with an 
authority such as the Protestant churches seldom can 
equal. 

It will be a matter of surprise, we suspect, to many 
Protestant readers of this volume to discover that the 
Catholic Church is so deeply interested in this whole in- 
dustrial problem, and also to learn what its attitude has 
been and is on the entire problem. It is not a discussion 
of the subject by the learned authors that we have here 
so much as a presentation of the several documents deal- 
ing with the subject and put forth at various times “by 
Popes, Cardinals, Bishops, and lesser authorities.” It 
has been prepared and edited for “the Department of 
Social Action of the National Catholic Welfare Council,” 
which has spoken out so clearly and so boldly on some 
of the questions involved just recently, and has incurred 
the wrath of not a few capitalists by so doing. 

The book has five sections. The first one gives an ac- 
count of the views held and advocated by the two great 
Catholic leaders in social and industrial reform of the 
last century, Frederic Ozanam, a Jayman, and Bishop 
William Emmanuel von Ketteler. Both of these men be- 
gan to write on the subject about the middle of the cen- 
tury. The second part contains the deliverances of three 
of the Popes, Leo XIII, Pius X and Benedict XV. The 
most famous and the most important of these is the En- 
cyclical Letter on “The Condition of the Working 
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Classes,” issued by Pope Leo XIII, May 15, 1891. The 
editors of this volume call this Encyclical “the greatest 
pronouncement made by any of the Popes on the social 
question,” and in the third part of the book there is an 
elaborate review of it by Cardinal Manning that covers 
nearly twenty pages. Besides this paper Part III in- 
cludes three other able papers by Cardinal Gibbons of 
Baltimore, Cardinal O’Connell of Boston, and Cardinal 
Bourne of Westminster, England. The fourth part con- 
tains a series of deliverances by the Bishops of four diff- 
erent countries, Ireland, America, France and Germany, 
all but the first of them having been issued since the 
great World War. The fifth part consists of two papers 
by Dr. Ryan on “A Living Wage,” and “The Reconcilia- 
tion of Capital and Labor, “and one by Dr. Husslein on 
“A Catholic Social Platform.” 

Of course Protestants, and especially we as Luther- 
ans, will find some things here which we cannot accept 
or approve, as when all our present social unrest and dis- 
turbance is traced back to the Reformation, and when it 
is claimed that the Catholic Church “alone can never 
possibly mislead mankind, and there can be no surer 
hope for true and lasting reconstruction than the return 
of all to her, the one and only apostolic Church, the 
Church of our fathers,” and a good deal more of the 
same kind. But it is surprising to find how nearly the 
general principles announced and the reforms demanded 
are in accord with those announced for example in the 
“Creed of the Churches” adopted by the Federal Coun- 
cil in 1908 and reaffirmed several times since then, or the 
various deliverance made from time to time by the sev- 
eral great Protestant denominations. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


The Psychology of Adolescence. By Frederick Tracy, 
Ph.D. Professor of Ethics in University College, Uni- 
versity of Toronto. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 8vo. 246 pp. $3.00. 

Dr. Tracy has previously published a volume on “The 
Psychology of Childhood.” Both these volumes belong 
to a series of ten volumes on kindred subjects which are 
to be published as fast as they can be prepared, and are 
intended for the use of teachers in the field of moral and 
religious education. Two of the volumes are to be by 
Dr. Luther A. Weigle, one on the Psychology of religion, 
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and the other on Principles and Methods of Religious 
Education. 

The present volume offers a very thorough discussion 
of one of the most interesting subjects to which 
Psychology has been applied, the Psychology of Adoles- 
cence. It has fourteen chapters in all, each dealing with 
some specific phase of the general subject, such as Gen- 
eral Characteristics of the Various Life-Stages, The 
Body, The Mind, Instinct and Habit, Emotion or the 
Capacity to Act, Self-Consciousness and the Social 
Order, Sex, The Appreciation of Beauty in Nature and 
Art, The Moral Life, the Religious Life, and The Peda- 
gogy of Adolescence. 

One of the most interesting chapters is that on Sex. 
It contains much valuable material and offers some ad- 
mirable suggestions for dealing with this delicate and 
difficult subject Another very important chapter is 
that on The Religious Life as related to Adolescence. 
We are glad to see that he repudiates the theory of Re- 
capitulation as “profoundly untrue.” There is a very 
full Bibliography of the subject at the close of the vol- 
ume, and a very helpful Index. The volume is a real addi- 
tion to the literature on the subject and will be found 
most useful to the class for whom it is especially intend- 
ed, and also for the general reader. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


Jesus Our Standard. By Herman Harold Horne, Ph.D. 
The Abingdon Press. 12mo. Pages 307. Price, $1.25 
net. 


The author of this volume is Professor of the History 
of Education and also of the History of Philosophy in 
New York University. The idea underlying the book is 
that Jesus is to be accepted and studied as our standard, 
both personal and social, and for both character and 
achievement. This idea is well worked out from the ma- 
terial furnished in the four Gospels. The book had its 
inception when in 1915 Professor Horne was asked to de- 
liver a series of lectures to a Y. M. C. A. boys’ camp in 
Canada, and correlate the “Canadian Standard Efficiency 
Tests” with the life and character of Jesus. The book 
contains six chapters. The first one discusses “The Five 
Ideals of Complete Living,” and is introductory to the 
others. These five ideals are Physical, Volitional, EKmo- 
tional, Intellectual and Spiritual, and these in turn be- 
come the subjects of discussion in the other five chapters. 
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The scheme is worked out in a very interesting and 
effective way. The reading or study of the book could 
hardly fail to awaken in the minds of boys a great ad- 
miration for Jesus and the desire to try to be like Him. 
We are impressed, however, with the fact that though 
the tone of the book is always reverent, it is only a hu- 
man Jesus that is portrayed, and that he is never pre- 
sented as a divine Saviour, but only as a human model. 
We do not think that this either does justice to the Gospel 
records of the life and teaching of Jesus or will meet and 
satisfy the deepest needs of our boys. 
JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


A Plea for Greater Unity. By Seth W. Gilkey, D.D. The 
Gorham Press, Boston. 12mo. 378 pp. Price $1.75. 
This volume is written in the interest of the organic 

union of all Christendom. The discussion is arranged 

under four general topics, “The Movement Toward 

Unity,” “Barriers,” “Impelling Forces,” and “Duties.” 

The author shows a broad and catholic spirit all through 

which is not always true of the advocates of the union of 

the churches. He seems to be himself sound in the faith 
at least on most of the great fundamentals such as the 
being of God, the doctrine of the Trinity, the Deity of 

Jesus Christ, the evil nature of sin and man’s need of re- 

pentance and faith, and forgiveness and rescue through 

a divine Redeemer, etc. He thinks also that he has the 

support of practically all the denominations in this 

faith. This is probably true at least so far as their offi- 
cial declarations are concerned. But we fear that he 
would find a very large number of the leaders in some of 
the churches who would by no means accept all that he 
supposes. Thus a writer in one of the leading religious 
papers of this country said recently that “With our New 

Testament conception of God there is no room for atone- 

ment, regeneration or justification by faith.” 

It is reassuring , however, to find a writer like this 
clearly recognizing the fact that if we are going to have 
any kind of a union of the churches it must be built on 
a doctrinal basis. He says, “Every man must have a 
creed. What he believes has very much to do with what 
he is and what he does. His creed is an essential part in 
the composition of his Christian character and becomes 
the source of his activity and efficiency in Christian ser- 

The church, also, must have a creed. It can- 
not be a living organism without some kind of a cor- 
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porate faith. Community of belief among its members 
is essential to its life and welfare.” 
JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


The Rules of the Game. Teacher’s Manual. By Floyd 
W. Lambertson. The Abingdon Press. 12mo pages 
77. Price, 90 cents. 


This little volume is intended to accompany the text 
with the same title to which attention was called in a re- 
cent number of The Quarterly. That was intended for 
the use of pupils in weekday religious schools. This is 
for the guidance of the teacher in the use of the text. It 
contains many helpful hints and also two introductory 
chapters on “The Interpretation of the Pupil” and “Aims 
and Methods.” 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


HISTORY 


Father Penn and John Barleycorn. By Harry M. Chal- 
fant. The Evangelical Press, Harrisburg, Pa. 12mo. 
Pu. 291. Price, $1.50. 


As the publishers say in their annoucement of this 
book, it is “not a series of temperance lectures. It con- 
tains neither preachment nor scientific treatise.” It is 
rather a history of the fight, first to control, and then to 
eliminate, the traffic in strong drink in the old Keystone 
State, beginning as far back as 1664 and continuing with 
varying fortunes on down to the present day. It not only 
traces the various efforts and movements in this direc- 
tion, but it also gives interesting life sketches of the lead- 
ing actors in these movements and efforts. The author 
claims to have written purely from the standpoint of a 
historian, without bias and without any effort to make 
out a case. He has written, as he tells us in the Preface, 
“with the belief that the day will come when students 
wiil search as eagerly for the facts concerning the liquor 
traffic as the historian of today searches for the facts con- 
cerning the rise and suppression of human slavery.” If 
the facts condemn the traffic, so much worse for the 
traffic. Itis only because the traffic has always been 
evil, and only evil, continually. The story is an inter- 
esting one, fascinating in parts. Incidentally it will 
furnish no end of ammunition to the friends of temper- 
ance who are now fighting for legislation and official fi- 
delity that will prevent the enemies of temperance and of 
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mankind from nullifying the eighteenth amendment to 
our national Constitution. 


- JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


When Two Worlds Met, “The Diet at Worms, 1521’. 
By Abdel Ross Wentz, Ph.D. Professor of Historical 
Theology in the Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, 
Pa. United Lutheran Publication House, Phila. Cloth 
5x 714. Pp. 73. Price Cloth .65. Paper .35. 

This excellent treatise by Dr. Wentz has been called 
forth by the Four Hundredth Anniversary of Luther’s 
notable stand at the Diet of Worms. Dr. Wentz discusses 
first the Diet: The Occasion, The Parties and The Pro- 
ceedings; and secondly, Its Significance, For the Re- 
formation, for the Modern Church and for the Modern 
State. The treatment is clear, the language simple and 
the facts arranged in logical order. Many Lutherans 
should secure this little volume as a permanent addition 
to the family library. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


The Family Altar. Brief daily devotions based on 
selected Scripture texts. By F. W. Herzberger. Con- 
cordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 1920. Cloth, 
6 x 9 inches. Pp. 375. Price, $2.50. 

This is a beautiful and well-made book. The daily de- 
votion consists of a single page, beginning with a Scrip- 
ture text, followed by an exposition, and closing with a 
verse of a hymn. A rubric on the first page indicates 
that the Lord’s Prayer may be said after each devotion. 
There are no set prayers, except those incidentally con- 
tained in the hymn verses and a few collects following the 
exposition of the Lord’s Prayer. 

The brevity of the Scripture passages, the absence of 
prayers and the want of simplicity in the comments ap- 
pear to us to indicate a misconception of what is implied 
in family worship. We are looking for a book of family 
devotions in which there shall be well-chosen sections of 
Scripture, and devout, tender and well-adapted prayers, 
which the children will remember to the end of life. 

J. A. §. 
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The World Within. By Rufus M. Jones, M.A., Litt.D. 
The MacMillan Company, New York. 12mo. 172 pp. 
Price $1.25. 


Those of our readers who have been following the de- 
lightful devotional studies by Professor Jones published 
in the Homiletic Review from month to month for the 
past year or two will be prepared to enjoy this fine col- 
lection of similar essays. Some of them, indeed, are the 
same as appeared in the Review. They are all of the 
same general type, deeply spiritual, earnestly devotional 
and full of helpful suggestions for the deepening and 
quickening of the spiritual life. There are in all twenty- 
six essays. They are arranged under eight general 
topics, such as, “The Deeper Universe,” “The Things by 
Which We Live,” “The Great Venture,” “Christ’s Inner 
Way to the Kingdom,” “Jesus Christ and the Inner 
Life,” ete. 

The following paragraph from the “Introduction” will 
give a taste of the author’s simple and direct style, and 
also reveal the spirit and motive which animates him in 
writing: “We do not want a religion which meets the 
needs of experts alone and moves in a region beyond the 
reach of common men and women who have no taste for 
the intricacies of theology. If religion is, as I profound- 
ly believe, the essential way to the full realization of life, 
we, who claim to know about it, ought to interpret it so 
that its meaning stands out plain and clear to those who 
most need it to live by. I have always believed and main- 
tained that the apparent lack of popular interest in it is 
largely due to the awkward and blundering way in 
which it has been presented to the mind and heart of 
those who all the time carry deep within themselves in- 
ner hungers and thirsts which nothing but God can satis- 
fy. I do not want to write or print a line which does not 
at least bear the mark and seal of reality—and which 
will not make some genuine fact of life more plain and 
sure.” 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


FICTION. 


Ellen Levis. By Elsie Singmaster. Boston: The 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2. 
The novelist is an interpreter. His art consists in his 
ability to unravel the complex web of life from the con- 
ventional patterns into which heredity and environ- 
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ment have woven it and reveal its ultimate elements. 
This involves a sympathetic understanding of the many 
lights and shadows in which our life is lived, and an ap- 
preciation of the motives which impel it. Elsie Sing- 
master won her spurs as a writer in her portrayal of 
Pennsylvania German types in her short stories. Her 
characters stood out with all the foibles and homely vir- 
tues of that sturdy stock, but they were never carica- 
tures. In the larger field of fiction Ellen Levis marks a 
success no less sure. The scene is laid principally in the 
Seventh Day Baptist settlement at Ephrata. The picture 
of the last days of the odd conventual community, in the 
environment of which the childhood of the heroine is 
passed, is one of the strong side-lights of the book. In 
the midst of this life a young medical graduate, of un- 
usual professional capacity but limited social advantages, 
casually locates, and his marriage to the daughter of the 
“shepherd of the flock” determines his career. Here his 
children are subjected to the appeal of the fanatical sect, 
but his daughter, Ellen Levis, abetted by his own disap- 
pointments, though deprived of his help by his untimely 
death, makes her escape from the narrow life of her 
mother’s people and sets out to seek an education. Her 
struggles in self-support bring her into touch with her 
father’s college chum in the state capital and her life has 
its fulfilment in his. The strength of the book is its sym- 
pathetic appreciation of the handicaps against which 
fine souls are struggling onward to their goal in the sea 
of provincial life, in which so many sink ingloriously. 
It is a good American book, too, for “America spells op- 
portunity.” We agree with the criticism, “Miss Sing- 
master‘s fictional art shows a steady progression and this 
is by far the best and strongest novel she has written.” 
H. C.. A. 


HOME MISSIONS. 


Thy Kingdom Come: An Appeal for Home Missions. By 
Rev. J. R. E. Hunt. Augustana Book Concern, Rock 
Island. 12mo. 126 pp. Cloth. 75 cts. Flexible 
boards 50 cts. 

The author of this volume is one of our Lutheran pas- 
tors in Chicago. He has long been conspicuous for his 
deep interest in the great work of Lutheran Home Mis- 
sions. Several years ago he published a volume some- 
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what larger than this one, on the theory, plan and 
methods of Home Mission work in the Lutheran Church. 
It was at once recognized as a very thorough and able 
discussion of the subject. The present book is evidently 
intended to supplement that and has for its more dis- 
tinct aim the awakening of the church to a deeper inter- 
est in and a more liberal support of this great cause. 
Starting from the prayer “Thy kingdom come,” he pro- 
ceeds to set forth and to emphasize the relation of Home 
Mission work in this country, and especially that which 
falls to the Lutheran Church, to the bringing in of the 
answer to this prayer. There are seven chapters with 
the following titles, ‘The Kingdom and Home Missions,” 
“Jesus and Home Missions,” “the Word and Home Mis- 
sions,” “Prayer and Home Missions,” “The Church and 
Home Missions,” “The Real Task of Lutheran Home 
Missions,” and “Our Duty in the Matter.” 

The last two chapters are perhaps the most important. 
In the first of the these Dr. Hunt emphasizes the fact 
that the Lutheran Church has a mission not only to the 
unchurched of its own household, of whom there are sev- 
eral millions in this country, but also to all other un- 
churched souls, a truth which we are sometimes in dan- 
ger of forgetting, or at least minimizing too much. He 
also emphasizes the fact that our Home Mission work 
must be done chiefly in the English language. In the last 
chapter he urges our duty to throw ourselves into the 
work of Home Missions in harmony with the Master’s 
will, to study the work, to pray for it, to support it, to 
work for it personally, and to stand by the work until 
it is completed, which will certainly not be in this gen- 
eration. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


America and World Evangelization. By Rev. J. C. Kunz- 
man, D.D. The United Lutheran Publication Board, 
Philadelphia. 12mo. 213 pp. Price $1.50. 

This is not a large book, but it is a worth-while book. 
In its preparation Dr. Kunzman has rendered a very 
valuable service both to the Church and to the cause of 
Home Missions. For many years the work of Foreign 
Missions seemed to hold the attention of the Church, and 
especially of the writers in the Church. Many books 
were published in advocacy of the cause of Foreign Mis- 
sions, and telling the story of the work and especially of 
the labors and adventures of the workers in the foreign 
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field. It is only within recent years that the work of 
Home Missions has been receiving similar attention and 
treatment. 

Dr. Kunzman has had special opportunities to study 
the work of Home Missions and to become familiar with 
the work in all its aspects. For many years before the 
Merger he was the Secretary of the English Board of 
Home Missions of the General Council. After the Mer- 
ger he was elected as Superintendent of the Western Dis- 
trict under the new Board of Home Missions and Church 
Extension of the United Lutheran Church. He served 
in this capacity until he felt constrained to resign to give 
all his time to the interests of the Pacific Seminary at 
Seattle to the presidency of which he had been called. In 
this volume we have the ripened results of all these years 
of labor. It has not been prepared in haste. It was pro- 
jected even before the Merger having been called for, 
as the author tells us in the Preface, by the Home Mis- 
sion forces of the General Council. It comes from the 
press at a very opportune time, when the united forces 
of Church are planning for a broader and more vigorous 
campaign than ever before in caring for the unchurched 
Lutherans of this country and for the evangelization of 
all our people, and of the world. 

It is no narrow vision that has caught the attention of 
this writer, or to which he aims to,direct the attention of 
the Church in his book. To use his own language, the 
object of the book is “to set forth the claims and the fun- 
damental importance of Home Missions in America, not 
for the sake of the homeland, but for the most speedy 
evangelization of the world. It stands for the entire pro- 
gram of our Saviour, and calls attention to the main 
cause of our hitherto failure, in the hope that special at- 
tention may be given to the center of influence and pow- 
er.” The discussion is divided into eight chapters. The 
first two chapters deal with “The Fundamental Prin- 
ciples” and “The Human Agents.” The next two chap- 
ters are based on the proposition that Home Missions is 
fundamental to world evangelization. The arguments in 
favor of this are drawn from the Scriptures and from 
the testimony of Church History. The fifth chapter dis- 
cusses the “Scope of Home Missions,” and the remaining 
three deal with the peculiar relation of America to world- 
evangelization. There is also a brief Introduction by Dr. 
Whitteker, President of the United Lutheran Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension. 

The book is intended for the use of study classes and 
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at the close there is a series of suggestions for the assist- 
ance of the leaders of such study classes in carrying on 
the work. There is also an excellent index which will 
greatly facilitate reference to any special part of the 
text. The book should have a wide circulation. 
JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Outdoor Men and Minds. By William L. Stidger. The 
Abingdon Press, New York City. 12mo. 184 pp. Price 
$1.50 net. 


In last year’s April number of the Quarterly we com- 
mended another book from this author published under 
the title, “Star Dust From the Dugouts.” This volume 
deals with a very different subject but it treats it in the 
same interesting and compelling way. That one took us 
to the military camps in this country and to the battle- 
fields and front-line trenches in France. In this one we 
move amid the peaceful scenes of nature, under the trees, 
and on the mountains, and along the rivers, and by the 
sea, and across the desert, and under the stars. The 
“Outdoor Men” referred to in the title are the men who 
wrote the Bible, and all of whom were in a truer sense 
than we often realize, perhaps, outdoor men. They were 
all men who lived largely out of doers, in close and in- 
timate touch with nature. They were men who loved na- 
ture, and who understood it, and who constantly looked 
through nature up to nature’s God. Hence their writ- 
ings are full of references to nature, full of illustrations 
and lessons drawn from nature. It is the purpose of Mr. 
Stidger in this book to call attention to some of these re- 
ferences, and illustrations and lessons, and he does it most 
delightfully. We suspect that each of these chapters 
was originally a sermon preached to his own people. If 
they were we would have enjoyed sitting in the audience. 
If they were not, they might have been. We almost said 
that they ought to have been. They certainly would have 
made delightful and most suggestive and helpful ser- 
mons. They are full of beautiful ideas, poetic thought 
and expression, and devout sentiment. There are eight 
chapters dealing with the trees, the storms, the moun- 
tains, the rivers, the sea, the desert, the stars and the 
birds of the Bible. Then there are two fine chapters at 
the close on “Burbank and the Bible, and “Muir and the 
Master.” There is a characteristic “Introduction” by 
Bishop Quayle, and ten or a dozen most charming repro- 
ductions of exquisite photographs from nature. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
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The Soul of John Brown. By Stephen Graham. The 
Macmillan Company, New York City. 12mo. 331 
pages. Price $3.00. 


This is a kind of new “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” At least, 
the motive is much the same, to awaken interest in the 
negroes of the South, and to arouse sympathy with them, 
and promote justice for them, by telling the facts about 
their condition. The effect is also likely to be very 
similar, to call down upon the author both praise and 
censure. Some readers will say that Mr. Graham has 
done a fine piece of work and rendered a most valuable 
service not only to the negroes themseives, but also to all 
the citizens of this country, and to all who love humanity 
and righteousness. On the other hand, many, doubtless, 
especially in the South, will be likely to denounce him as 
a meddler, and possibly as a dangerous agitator. We 
leave it to the readers themselves to judge which of these 
are right. 

The book contains a narrative of a journey of investi- 
gation made last Fall by the author who is a well-known 
English writer on social topics. In the publisher’s an- 
nouncement we are told that it was while Mr. Graham 
was marching to Cologne with the English army of oc- 
cupation that the thought came to him that he would 
have greatly enjoyed the march through Georgia with 
Sherman during the American Civil War, and then and 
there he determined that he would some day follow the 
trail of Sherman’s army and at least study the ground 
and the effects which remain. He was especially inter- 
ested in studying the condition of the slaves who had 
been freed by the Civil War, and of their descendants of 
the second and third generations. 

The tour began in Philadelphia and was continued 
through Baltimore and Washington, Norfolk and Rich- 
mond, and then after following the line of Sherman’s 
march, on down through Mississippi and Louisiana and 
then back north again. The story of his experiences and 
observations is a very interesting one, thrilling in some 
parts, and always pregnant with big possibilities both of 
good and of evil for the future. It would be well for 
every American citizen to read this book, for the prob- 
lems with which it deals are problems which we must 
face as a nation, and solve, whether we wish to or not. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
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The Truth About Christian Science. By Dr. James H. 
Snowden, Professor of Systematic Theology in the 
Western Theological Seminary. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1920. Cloth. Pp. 313. Price, 
$2.40, postpaid. 


This is the very best treatise of which we know to ex- 
plain, expose and explode the vagaries of so-called Chris- 
tian Science. Dr. Snowden has put the Christian reader 
under obligation in gathering and arranging the facts 
and the fancies of this aberration in the realm of reli- 
gion. He convicts Mrs. Eddy of ignorance, selfishness, 
and fraud. Her system of religion, if we may dignify 
nonsense by such a term, is the outgrowth and perversion 
of philosophical idealism. It is pantheistic in many of 
its notions, inconsistent and incoherent. 

Dr. Snowden thinks that the half truths which keep 
Christian Science alive are those which emphasize spirit 
and health; and he believes that we may therefore learn 
something from it. However, a grain of wheat in a 
mountain of chaff is hardly worth looking for. 


J. A. SINGMASTER. 


Christian Science, Its Creed or Tenets. A tract prepared 
by Rev. Adolf H. Holthusen, Wagner College, Staten 
Island, N. Y. For sale by the author. Single copies, 
5 cents; per doz., 40 cents; 50 copies, $1.25. 

Simple, direct, convincing; should be widely used to 


warn and dissuade the unwary who may be caught in the 
toils of Eddyism. 


J. A. SINGMASTER. 


The Myth of the Jewish Menace in World Affairs, or 
The Truth About the Forged Protocols of the Elders 
of Zion. By Lucien Wolf. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. Cloth. Pp. 53. Price, 50 cents. 

The recent revival of the bogey of a Jewish conspiracy 
to wreck Christianity throughout the world is the occa- 
sion of this little book which is sensible and convincing. 
The Jew has suffered grievously enough without being 
further slandered and baited. The recent alleged con- 
nection of the Jew with Russian Bolshevism gives color 
to the false charges against him. The author affirms 
that of the Soviet cabinet only one out of the seventeen 
is the Jew, Trotsky, who has publicly abjured the Jew- 
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ish and all other religions. The other sixteen are Gen- 
tiles. That the Jew should resist the anti-semitic po- 
groms is only natural, but that he should conspire against 
Christianity with the hope of subjugating it to Judaism 
is preposterous; and he is too wise to indulge in such a 
wild dream. No doubt, there are some designing He- 
brews who are inflated by political ambitions; but there 
are many more Gentiles suffering from the same malady. 
We owe the Jew kindness and the Gospel of Him who was 
pleased to become a Jew when He became incarnate. 


J. A. SINGMASTER. 


HARVARD THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


Macarii Anecdota, Seven unpublished Homilies of 
Macarius. Edited by G. L. Marriott, M.A., B.D. Lec- 
turer in the University of Birmingham Harvard Uni- 
versity press. Paper. Pp. 48. 

The “Homilies of Macarius” are among the best known 
of the early Christian writings which explain theology 
from the standpoint of a mystical religious life. The 
identity of Macarious, however, is a matter of doubt. The 
present seven homilies are reproduced in the original 
Greek from a Bodleian Manuscript. The editor has 
established their genuineness by a diligent comparison 
with the fifty homilies already published. 


The Style and Literary Method of Luke. The Diction of 
Luke. By Henry J. Cadbury, Associate Professor of 
Biblical Literature and of Greek, Haverford College. 
Harvard University Press. Paper. Pp. 72. 

This elaborate study of the diction of Luke reveals the 
fact that he used 34,239 words with a vocabulary of 
2,697, the largest of the N. T. writers, exceeding Paul by 
about 200. In reference to the use of distinctly medical 
terms, the author claims that Luke gives no evidence of 
any special medical training. 


Is Mark a Roman Gospel? By Benjamin W. Bacon, 
Buckingham Professor of N. T. Criticism in Yale Uni- 
versity. Harvard University Press. Paper. Pp. 108. 


A critical study of the Gospel of Mark convinces Dr. 
Bacon that the tradition, which makes the gospel 
eminate from Rome, is well founded. This tradition can 
be traced back to about 150 A.D. 
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Education for Democracy. By Henry Frederick Cope. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. Cloth. Pp. 275. Price 
$2.00. 


A General Secretary of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Cope speaks as one having authority, not 
simply officially but because of his investigations and con- 
clusions. He defines democracy in the classic terms of 
Lincoln, “Government of the people, by the people and 
for the people.” It is a “form of social organization for 
civil purposes, which, existing by the will of the people, 
directs all its powers to promoting the welfare of all the 
people.” Its peculiar and high purpose is “that its peo- 
ple may have life and may have it more abundantly.” The 
view of democracy as the opportunity for life in its wid- 
est sense defines the author’s point of view and the ideal- 
istic character of his book. 

Religion is recognized as natural and necessary to man 
and as the real mother of education and democracy. Edu- 
cation in the truest sense means “the development and 
organization of persons.” This is one of the central 
thoughts of the book. Men are not to be regarded as 
mere numerals or figure-heads. They are immortal per- 
sons, with inherent rights to the common heritage of 
what is best in the world. Democracy is the highest form 
of government for the realization of the welfare of man. 

Education, in such a grand conception of human rights 
and universal participation, is imperative. This educa- 
tion must be comprehensive and thorough. It begins at 
home, where parents, alas! are too often dictators instead 
of true educators. The rights of all in the family should 
be recognized and taught, for the democratic family 
makes the democratic citizen. Democracy needs the 
Church, which must be democratic in principle and prac- 
tice. The school must emphasize in all its courses the 
value of right conduct and character, rather than mere 
material knowledge. The community must be democrat- 
ized by co-operation in practically everything. 

This imperfect review of a very stimulating book will, 
we trust, lead to its perusal. Like all idealistic concep- 
tions, the views of the author are not always consistent 
nor practicable, but they are bound to open our eyes to 
larger possibilities. J. A. S. 





